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PREFACH. 


Tis edition of the Philippics was intended to be the 
sequel and companion of the Olynthiacs, already published, 
and to be bound with that or in a separate volume, at the 
option of those who use it. Little, therefore, need now be 
added by way of pretace. With comparatively few ex- 
ceptions, sufficiently explained im the notes, it follows the 
same text, namely, that of Bekker in Tauchnitz’s stereo- 
typed edition ; and the introductions and notes have been 
prepared for the same purpose, on the same general plan, 
and with substantially the same German and English edi- 
tions before me for reference and comparison. The Amer- 
ican edition of Dr. J. M. Smead has also been frequently 
consulted, and has never failed to impress me with a high 
respect for the faithful labors and the thorough scholarship 
of the editor. I take pleasure also in acknowledging my 
obligations, in common with all the teachers and students 
of Greek in our American colleges, to Dr. Champlin as the 
pioneer American editor of so many of the orations of De- 
mosthenes. 


My chief aim has been, not so much to trace out names 
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and dates and obscure facts, and settle disputed questions 
in geography, history, archeology, or higher criticism, as 
to help the student follow the argument, catch the spirit, 
imbibe the sentiments, take on the style, enter into the 
life and labors, of the great Athenian orator. It is hoped 
that the general and special introductions, the analysis 
of the argument, and the summary prefixed to each para- 
graph or division, will conduce not a little to this end. In 
short, the design of the book is not criticism, but educa- 
tion, and that not to teach the teacher, but to guide and 
inspire the pupil. I never read these orations, especially 
since our late war, without a new and vivid impression of 
their adaptation to warn and instruct us in our country 
and our age, of their educational value to all countries and 
all ages, of their fitness and their power to teach the young 
especially, not only rhetorical and intellectual, but political 
and moral lessons of unspeakable value. And if the young 
men who read this edition of the Philippics may thus not 
only be imbued with something of the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes, but also inspired with his detestation of bribery, 
corruption, oppression, and all wrong, and his supreme de- 
votion to liberty, duty, honor, and right, my object will 
have been accomplished, and I shall not have labored in 
vain. 


AMHERST COLLEGE, August, 1875. 


EERO eCTION, 


AtrHovucH the Olynthiacs stand first in the manuscripts 
and printed editions of the entire works of Demosthenes, 
the first Philippic preceded them some two or three years 
in the delivery, and is acknowledged to have been the 
earliest of his orations which have distinct reference to 
Philip of Macedon. Some twelve years had now elapsed 
since, on coming to his majority, he had prosecuted his 
guardians for maladministration, and, by his speeches 
against Aphobus in the dicastery, had not only won the 
verdict of the court, but, what was of more value, gained 
some confidence in himself and developed that hatred against 
wrong which ever after burned as a fire in his bones. Ow- 
ing to his defective articulation and disagreeable delivery, 
he had ignominiously failed in his first appearance before 
the people ; but instructed by the comie actor, Satyrus, and 
encouraged by others of his audience, who saw in him the 
germs of an eloquence not inferior to that of Pericles, he 
withdrew, and, after several years of the most painstaking 
and persevering self-culture, returned to win .a splendid 
triumph and chain victory to his car. 

Three years before the first Philippic (B. c. 355) he had 
delivered his oration against Leptines, which, although a 
Judicial oration, involved a public question of much inter- 
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est, namely, that of the Liturgies, or charges for the public 
entertainments, and which was followed by the repeal of 
the law introduced by Leptines and opposed by Demos- 
thenes. Two years before (B. c. 354) he had delivered his 
first parliamentary or popular harangue before the assembled 
people, the Oration De Symmoriis, in which, while he 
earnestly dissuades the Athenians from an aggressive, need- 
less, and inexpedient war against the Persians, to which they 
were inclined, at the same time, with the insight and fore- 
sight of a true statesman, he urges them to the adoption of 
such a plan of classification and contribution to the public 
service as would prepare them for any and every public 
emergency, thus perhaps already intending (as Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus says, Rhet., VIII. 7), although he was too 
wise to make a premature disclosure of this chief end, to 
husband and rally the resources of his country for the 
great struggle with a nearer and more dangerous enemy, — 
Philip of Macedon. This earliest of the popular orations 
of Demosthenes, — though he was then a young man at 
the most of thirty-three years, according to Grote and 
Curtius only thirty years of age,* — thus shows mucli 
of the same practical wisdom and discernment of men 
and things which mark his whole career; and from this 
time his history becomes identified with the history of 
Athens, and inseparably connected with that of all the 
other Grecian states. Curtius’s admirable chapters on 
“ Athens and King Philip” and the “Last Strugeles for 
Independence” (Vol. V., Chap. III. and IV) are all strung, 


* Authorities differ about the date of Demosthenes’s birth by a period 
of four years, from B. C. 385 to 381. See (besides commentaries, lives of 
Demosthenes, and dictionaries of biography) Thirlwall’s History of Greece, 
Chap. XLIII.; Grote, Vol.. XI., Chap. LXXXVII.; and Curtius, Vol. 
V., Chap. ITI. 
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like beads on a thread, on the life of Demosthenes ; and 
the same is substantially true of Thirlwall, Grote, and all the 
best authorities on this portion of Grecian history. The 
next year (B. c. 353) he made his speech Pro Megalopo- 
litanis, in which he stems in like manner the popular cur- 
rent of hatred against the Thebans, and advises the Athe- 
nians to maintain the existing status at Megalopolis and in 
the Peloponnesus, thus consciously or unconsciously reserv- 
ing the united strength of Athens and Thebes, and so far as 
possible of all Greece, for the final conflict with their com- 
mon enemy. 

Philip had already been on the throne of Macedon seven 
or eight years, and during six of these years he had been 
steadily encroaching on the possessions or allies of Athens 
in Northern Greece. Amphipolis, Pydna, Potideea, and 
Methone had all fallen into his hands; Phere, Pagasie, 
all Thessaly, was virtually in his possession; and the 
Athenians were in a perpetual quarrel with him, if not 
at open war. Yet in all this time we find no direct and 
explicit mention of him in the extant orations of Demos- 
thenes. The Athenians were slow to believe that a king 
of Macedon, the disputed sovereign of a nation of Northern 
barbarians who had hitherto been no match for the Olyn- 
thians and their immediate neighbors, and were scarcely 
allowed access to the sea at any point, could be formi- 
dable to the military power of Athens or dangerous to 
the liberties of Greece’ But Greece, weakened by divis- 
ions, distracted by mutual jealousies, and almost exhausted 
by civil wars, was no longer the Greece that hurled back 
the millions of Persia, baffled and ruined. The Pelopon- 
nesian War (s. c. 431 —404) had impaired the Hellenic 
spirit and used up the resources of both the leading Gre- 
cian states. The Theban War, ending with the death 
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of Epaminondas, B. c. 362, had weakened and humbled 
Sparta. The Social War, between the Athenians and their 
allies, had stripped Athens of no small portion of its wealth 
and power. The Sacred or Phocian War, which was raging 
at this time, was still more fatal in its consequences, rous- 
ing almost all Greece to arms and opening the way for 
the direct and authorized interference of Philip in Grecian 
affairs. Strong in himself, in his person, his native genius, 
and his accidental training in the school of Epaminondas, 
strong in his autocratic power, his brave and disciplined 
army, and his growing navy, Philip was still stronger in the 
weakness and divisions of those whom he meant to subju- 
gate. Athens, where he most feared resistance to his am- 
bitious projects, was no longer the Athens that Miltiades, 
Themistocles, and Aristides animated to heroic sacrifices 
and led to glorious victories over the Persians. Arms had 
given place to arts. The Acropolis glittered with temples 
and theatres which excited the envy and tempted the cupid- 
ity of their neighbors, while the people were engrossed with 
a succession of spectacles and festivals. The military fund 
was alienated to the maintenance of magnificent shows, and 
it was made a crime even to propose its restoration. The 
poor clung tenaciously to the show-noney which they drew 
from the public treasury, and the rich contributed relue- 
tantly to the public service. Mercenary troops had been 
their reliance in war till they had almost forgotten that 
citizens ever went in person to the field of battle. From 
such a people Philip had little to fear, unless some master 
spirit of patriotism and eloquence could rouse them from 
their lethargy. He early saw and remarked that the battle 
was not with the Athenians, but with Demosthenes. If 
not the earliest to discover the danger, Demosthenes was 
the first to proclaim it openly and boldly to his sleeping 
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countrymen. The first great occasion of immediate alarm 
for the liberty of Greece and their own sa ety was the 
attempted march of Philip — now acting ostensibly as the 
representative of the Amphictyonie Council and the aven- 
ger of the god at Delphi in the Sacred War — through the 
pass of Thermopyle for the subjugation or extermination 
of the sacrilegious Phocians. This was prevented by the 
Athenians, who, awakened from their lethargy, despatched an 
armament of such formidable strength, and so fortified and 
guarded the pass, that Philip did not attempt to force his 
way through it. But he went on strengthening his infantry 
and cavalry, building up a navy, and extending his con- 
quests in Thrace till his attack on the “Hpatov Tetxos, a for- 
tress so near the Chersonese that the Athenian possessions 
and colonists there were thus threatened, again aroused 
their fears. Then they voted to equip a fleet of forty tri- 
remes, to man it with Athenian citizens, all persons up to 
the age of forty-five being liable to serve in the expedition, 
and to raise an extraordinary tax of sixty talents. But 
while the armament was in preparation, news came to 
Athens that Philip was sick, and then that he was dead ; 
and then they gave up the expedition (OL, III. 4, 5). It 
was under these circumstances* (B. c. 352, 351) that 
Demosthenes ascended the bema and delivered his first 
Philippic, in which he urged the Athenians to necessitate 
the return of Philip to his own country and keep him 
there by sending a fleet to hover along the coast, and also 


* Grote and apparently Curtius suppose the oration to have been deliy- 
ered in the interval between the magnificent vote and the almost farcical 
execution of it, early in B. c. 351. Thirlwall places it prior to the vote 
(352). But he is obliged to suppose the reports of Philip’s sickness or 
death alluded to in this oration (§ 10) to be different and at a different 
time from those mentioned in the third Olynthiac (§ 5), which seems 
hardly probable. See further, in Introduction to First Philippic. 
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to raise another and larger armament and have it in con- 
stant readiness to sail at a moment’s warning to the place 
of danger. From this time opposition to Philip’s designs 
against the liberties of his country becomes the ruling idea 
of Demosthenes’s life. This was the first of twelve ora- 
tions, delivered in the course of about as many years (B. ©. 
352 — 340), all of which Dionysius calls Philippies, and 
which, whatever may have been their special subjects or 
occasions, were all in reality directed against the designs of 
Piuilip. The genius of Demosthenes has invested the name 
of this ambitious sovereign with an added interest, and the 
word ‘ Philippic” has a place and a meaning in all the 
languages of the civilized world. The Oration De Sym- 
moriis, as interpreted by Dionysius (Rhet., VIII. 7) and 
Curtius (V. p. 259, Amer. ed.), was a Philippic in disguise. 
The three Olynthiacs are expressly cal/ed Philippics by 
Dionysius (De Adm. Vi Dic. in Demos. 21-45), and are 
as fierce in their denunciation of the Macedonian as any of 
his orations. The Speech on the Chersonese is scarcely less 
bitter and severe against Philip than the third Philippic 
which was spoken about the same time. Franke classifies 
the De Chersoneso, the De Pace, and the Olynthiaes with 
the Philippics commonly so called in his edition of the ** Vine 
Philippic Orations of Demosthenes.” Only four orations, 
however, are usually called Philippics ; and one of these 
(the fourth) is so manifestly made up of portions of other 
orations of Demosthenes, strung together by another hand, 
that it is almost universally pronounced to be spurious, and 
we have not thought it worth while to include it in this 
edition. 

If any one should infer from the title that the Philip- 
pics, whether those universally so called or those sometimes 
classified with them, are nothing but denunciation and in- 
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vective against Philip, it would be as great a mistake as 
another which is quite extensively prevalent, namely, that 
Demosthenes is always harping on the ancestral glories of 
Athens. The fact is, that there is an almost infinite variety 
in these as there is in his other orations, — a variety in the 
eontents and subject-matter, not only in different orations 
suited to the oceasion and circumstances, but in the same 
oration, passing from the most vehement invective or the 
most glorious panegyric to the simplest facts and the driest 
details of business, — and a corresponding variety in style 
so that ancient critics were accustomed to ascribe to the 
style of Demosthenes the characteristic excellences of all 
the other masters in oratory, history, and philosophy, — 
the nervous conciseness of Thucydides, the graceful narra- 
tive of Plato, the rhythmical flow and cadence of Isocrates, 
the simplicity and clearness of Lysias, the dignity and 
streneth of Isaeus, each in its proper place, — together with 
a logical force and a patriotic and moral earnestness all his 
own. hie 

If we inquire what were the secrets of Demosthenes’s 
power as an orator, the main points may perhaps be briefly 
enumerated under the following heads : — 

1. He was not a mere orator: he was also a statesman. 
“T did not speak thus,” he says in the just pride and 
splendid egotism of his Oration on the Crown, “and then 
not move a resolution ; and I did not move a resolution, and 
then not serve on the embassy ; and I did not serve on the 
embassy, and then not convince the Thebans: but from the 
beginning all through to the end I devoted myself abso- 
Intely to the dangers which encompassed the state.” While 
this was his boast, it was also his streneth. His oratory 
was the exact expression of the orator himself; and the 
orator himself was the impersonation of the best elements 
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of his age and country, the guardian of the liberties of 
Greece, the representative of the fame and glory of Athens. 
He may perhaps be considered a man of one idea, but that 
idea was the very soul and almost the substance of the 
best periods of Grecian history. If he had but one object, 
that object was the only one worthy of Athens and of 
Greece. And he strove to accomplish that chief end of his 
own life and his country’s history by means as various as 
the circumstances under which he spoke, by counsels and 
measures just suited to the emergency, by facts or argu- 
ments, sumple narrative or impassioned appeal, clear details 
of plans and forces or urgent motives to immediate and 
strenuous action, just such as the people needed, and as 
each oration or part of an oration seemed to require. With 
instruction, reproof, conviction, and persuasion thus coming 
each in its proper time and place, and all pervaded, ani- 
mated, and inspired by one idea and that idea the very life 
and glory of Athenian history, it is not strange that he 
carried with him the sympathies of the people, even when 
they were smarting under defeat incurred in following his 
advice. 

2. Another secret of his power lay in the richness and 
appropriateness of the materials and the strength and skil- 
ful arrangement of the arguments which constituted the 
staple of his orations. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that the chief merit of Demosthenes was in his style and 
elocution. These greatly enhanced his power over those 
who heard him ; but these cannot explain the charm that 
still lingers in his orations when read and studied in a dead 
language, and which is not lost in the most imperfect 
translation. Just and vivid conceptions of the designs of 
Philip, of the dangers of his country and the character 
of his countrymen, broader views of human nature, max- 
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ims of prudence and sentiments of morality of universal 
application, arguments of every kind drawn from every 
possible source, informed and enforced by the very logic of 
common-sense and marshalled as Nestor advised Agamem- 
non to arrange his troops, —all these march in solid pha- 
lanx upon a single point and press upon it with over- 
whelming foree. Substance rather than show, breadth 
and depth rather than superticial polish, characterize the 
orations of Demosthenes. Hence when, in the zenith of 
his glory, our orator was asked which he thought to be the 
better, his own orations or those of Callistratus, his answer 
was that those of Callistratus were the better if they were 
to be heard, but his own if they were to be read; thus 
showing that while he set a high value on delivery, he 
claimed the superiority in a more solid and enduring excel- 
lence. Time has confirmed the truth and justice of that 
claim ; the orations of Callistratus are all lost, but those of 
Demosthenes live and will live through all ages. 

3. Passing now from the matter to the manner, we ob- 
serve that the style of Demosthenes is chiefly remarkable 
for its adaptation to the subject-matter and occasion ; in 
other words, its perfect fitness to express his thoughts 
and accomplish his object. This implies variety, flexibil- 
ity, simplicity, clearness, transparency, — the highest excel- 
lences of style. His style is highly artistic, but the art 
is concealed. As compared with most of our modern popu- 
lar orators, it is barren of tropes and bare of ornament. 
Beautiful figures of every kind are found in his orations ; 
but he never uses them merely for embellishment : he uses 
them to illustrate and enforce his ideas; in other words, 
because the figure spontaneously suggests itself as the most 
obvious, natural, and forcible expression for the thought. 
Simple things in simple ways; plain thoughts in plain 
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words; burning emotions in burning language ; thunder 
only when there is lhghtning, and when there is no tem- 
pest, and no occasion for any, the tranquil liquid atmos- 
phere and the clear blue sky, —in short, fit words in fit 
places is the one universal law in the style of Demosthenes. 
Simple narrative rises into sublime declamation, and that 
again subsides into simple narrative. Vehement bursts of 
passion are soon followed by a resumption of the chain 
of argument out of which they flashed like the spark 
from an electric communication momentarily interrupted. 
After prostrating lis adversaries by his fiery logic, as Robert 
Hall happily says, “ by his abrupt and terrible interroga- 


” His sentences are 


tions he tramples them in the mire. 
seldom very long ; and when they are longest, they are com- 
pact, condensed, with all the clauses duly co-ordinated or 
subordinated according to the Greek idea of a period, and 
connected with other sentences (usually shorter ones fur 
the sake of variety) according to the strict rules of Geeek 
composition. As the oration grows more animated and im- 
passioned, the sentences usually become shorter and more 
intense, following each other in quick succession, like the 
rapid firing in the heat of battle ; though he seldom con- 
tinues this for a great while without stopping, gathering 
up his forces in one mighty phalanx, and hurling them in 
massive form and irresistible force upon the enemy. 

4. The soul of Demosthenes’s eloquence was his politi- 
cal and moral earnestness. He was thoroughly, we might 
almost say terribly, in earnest. Even in his calmest mo- 
ments his heart was all aglow, and, whenever his judgment 
approved and his will permitted, this set on fire his logic ; 
this flashed out in his interrogations, and broke forth, lke 
thunderbolts, in his invectives ; this was the heat of passion 
which accompanied the light of reason, im all lis speech 
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and action. His earnestness was partly, perhaps, profes- 
sional and personal; hence his greatest oration, like the 
greatest speech of Daniel Webster, was one in which his 
own reputation was involved with the honor of lis coun- 
try. But it was chiefly that earnestness which springs from 
great ideas and a noble object. It was patriotic, heroic, 
martyr-like. Demosthenes was the embodiment of more 
than Athenian character and history. He was the imper- 
sonation of those ideas of undying power and universal 
influence, — the ideas of duty, liberty, and glory. To 
breathe these ideas into his countrymen was the object of 
his orations, the aim and end of his hfe. And while they 
listened to him, for the time being, — alas, that it was only 
for the time being, — he often succeeded in animating them 
with his own spirit. And the most valuable lesson which 
the young orator and scholar may learn from the: orations 
and the history of Demosthenes is that eloquence consists not 
in fine words and beautiful figures, but in truth and ear- 
nestness, and the chief end of life is not success, but duty 
and self-sacrificing devotion to some worthy end. 

5. The delivery of Demosthenes was just that thought- 
ful, soul-full, sublime, godlike “ action” which he himself 
declared to be the first, second, and third thing in oratory, 
and by which he meant, not gesticulation or elocution, but 
broxpiots (that was the orator’s word), that is, the exact 
representation or full and perfect expression of the thoughts, 
emotions, wishes, and aspirations of the speaker. It was 
those low undertones so expressive of depth and earnest- 
ness, and that compressed lip full and more than full of 
determination and intensity, and the brow furrowed with 
thought and care, and the eye moistened with tears, and 
the form bent forward as if in eager pursuit, and the 
elinched hands giving a terrible emphasis to the utterance 
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of his impassioned sentences, —it was all these cured of 
defects, freed from impediments, and made flexible, supple, 
and expressive by those long years of study and practice, 
and then informed by wise plans, illumined by patriotic 
sentiments, and inspired by heroic purposes, —in a word, 
it was the whole spirit and soul and body of the patriot 
orator and statesman speaking to the whole body and soul 
and spirit of his audience. It is quite unnecessary to re- 
mark, how worthy such an orator is to be the study of the 
noble youth in our colleges and universities. 
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Tous voTtepov Bourevoecbe, av cwdpovyte a Oe 


iS) 
on 


A 5) , ‘ / IK y 79 / 

vUV aToKkpwapevoe Ta O€ovT av eLnT endiapevot, 
ay , > \ 5 fi > » 

Tavt on AEEW. HV pEev oUV SiKAaLOV, @ aVopESs 


> ce X ey / ‘ € / rAer ye} < 
A@nvatot, Tovs EveyKovtas Tus UTOTXETELS, EP als 
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a 5 / fa} , ‘ S / f yy 
29 erretaoOnte woujcacPar THv eLpyvnv, KaNELV* OUTE 
\ he y” € / / bat) xX 
yep AUTOS AV TIOTE UTEMELVU m peo Bevew, OUT ap 

¢ a Boar of > / a > A 
vmeis 010 OTL ETAaVGAaGHE TOoAEMOUVTES, EL TOLAUTA 


4 / 2) 4 / “ 
mpugew Tuxovta eipyvys Pirturmov wecOe: arr Hv 
‘ 


\ / > / ‘ ‘ / 
5 TOAU TOUTMY apeaTHNKOTA TA TOTE Neyoueva. Kat 
/ , Crs ec / \ 7) je oN 
TAN Y €TeEpous Kaew. Tlvas; TOUS OT EeYW 


/ tS a Y 2 aN ahluse , oe 
yeyovulas On THS ElpIVyS aTO THS VaTEpas HKwV 
/ A by Sa \ od > / 
mpeg Pevas THS ETL TOUS OpKOUS, aLtaBomEvos hevakt- 
, . / , x ; 
Comevnv tHv ToNwy, Tpovreyov Kal SvewapTupopnv 
5 \ ? oy] / , Iar , , 
30 cat ove evwv mpoeaGat IIvAas ovde Poxeas, AE 
e os \ e/ , > 7 , 
11 YOVTAS WS EYH EV VOwWp TLVOV ELKOT@S HUET POTTOS 
\ / / I / yx / > Vf 
Kat OvaKoNrOS ele TLs AVOpwTos, PiriTT0s 6 , aTTEp 
BA > xX € ° > as / / Ks Ny 
evEatc av upeis, €av maperOn, mpage, Kat Ocomtas 
\ Q nN cr / \ , an 
-poev kat IIXatavas tevyeet, OnBatouvs b€ Tavae THS 
/ / a cr € A / / 
15 UBpews, Xeppovnaov be Tois avtou Terex Ovopvéet, 
/ \ \ \ b) ‘ b) yt) / 
EvBoav d€ Kat tov Qpwrov avt ApdiTorews 
eon ’ , = s oo a aS = ; 
Duly atoowoel* TavTa yap atavta ent Tov Byya- 
Sa eA (Qe B02? of e / / 
Tos cvtav@a pvnwovevet 016 OT pynOevta, KalTrep 
a BA ’ \ ‘ , lal An ‘al \ ‘ 
31 ovtes ov Sewvoe Tous adLKovVTAaS pe“YnaEal. KaL TO 
/ x \ rn > / ‘ \ ? , 
20 TAVTOV ALOXITTOV, KAL TOLS EKYOVOLS TPOS TUS EATTE~ 
x > \ 3 / 5 / ’ / 
das THY aUTHVY ELpHVHY eivaL TavTHY enpicacbe: 
/ c ? / ‘ a r / x 
OUTa TEAEWS uTnxOnre. TL On TAVTA VUV Aey@ Kab 
cr \ nr / 5 XV ~ N SY > 
Kane pnt Oey ToVTOUS ; Ey VN TOUS Qeous ta- 
A ‘\ Xe / > lal \ €c lal XN > > 
ANOn wEeTa Tappyotas Ep@ TPOS VAS KaL OVK aTrO- 
n / > fe 2 +) f >] ‘\ ’ a 
32 kpuiromat. ovy ww ets NowWoplay EUTETWY E“AVT@ 
\ ’ yA ‘ Ocames / a 2) \ 
2 wev e& WOU AOYOV Tap VEL ToLITw, TOLS O €MoL 


/ ? ? A \ , , 
T pooKpovoadlv c& apXys KQALVN)V TaApacYy@ 7 popa- 
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a Fe los \ / In? Of 
cw Tov Tudw TL AaBEW Tapa Pidim7rov, ovd twa 
> a > > 9 / de A / 
@s dAXws udoreoY@®. AAR oiwat TOO vas AUTI/- 
\ , , a \ ied / ‘ 
cew & PiriTT0s TouTTEl, WadNOV Ta VUE’ TO 
X rn ¢ a / ‘ IN , 
yap Tpayna opw mpoPatvov, Kat ovxt BovAoiwny 
N \ jae Sy b) a 5 \ x / ? ‘ 
pev av eixaler 9p0as, poSovpac de pn ALav eyyus 
> Rese ah 4 > ‘7? con > rn ’ 

7) TOUT On. OTaV ovU pnked viv apedrery e€ov- 
, , a l / > > / Ser 
cia ylyvytae Tov ovuBawvovtev, und axovnO ote 

an? 3? (<! a >] ‘ > a ‘ aA nr > > 
Taut edb vas €aTLV EMOU unde TOU OELVOS, AAX 
> ‘ / c fe \ 3 , A 3 / \ 
AUTOL TAVTES OPATE Kal EUV ELONTE, opytAous Kal Tpa- 
“ c Lal vv / ral ‘\ ‘\ an 
xets vpas ecesPar vouifw.  poSovpuar én py TeV 
oe Be , PS e ¢ ce / 
TPETVEWVY TETLWTNKOTWY eh ols avTois auvicact 
, r 5] - , an 
Sedwpodoxnkoat, Tots emavopOovr TL TELpwWpEVOLS TOV 
\ / >? / an Pp] ¢e - 3 a 
dud TOUTOUS aTOAMAOTwWY TH TAP LULwY OpyYNn TeEpt- 
r A - c a X\ id a ‘ ‘ ret > 
TET EW oun Rn opw yap ws Ta TONNG EVLOUS OUK 
>} \ , / b] b) ’ \ ¢ ‘ r / 
ELS TOUS aLTLOUS AAX Els TOUS UTO YELpa pardloTa 
\ , ‘ > hij cd io) Y 4 \ / 
THY opynv agpievTas. ews ovy-eTL perArEL KAL TUVE- 
BS / \ 7 b] , 
oTaTal Ta TpaywaTa Kalb KaTaKovopev addATAWD, 
A Cl min fz 5) or Xa / od 5] 
éxagTOV U“aV, KalTEp aKkpiBa@s ELdoTa, Ouws ETra- 
A 4 / e / / ‘ / 
vauvnoat Bovromar THs 0 Paxeas Tecaas Kat IIvdas 
(- lal , e \ > tal / A SN 
vuas mpoec Oar, @V KATAGTUS EKELVOS KUPLOS THS ETL 
\ ’ NS e a A A ? , / 
thv AttiKny odov Kat THs els TIleXoTOvvncov KvpLos 
, ‘ / > CA ‘ \ rn / 
Yeyove, Kal TeTOLNKY VEY pn TEPL TOV OLKAL@V 
. S ¢ ‘ a yy , 5 XN /, 
nd uTep Tov e&w TpayLaT@v eivat THY Bovrnvy, 
b] 2ST ‘ a b] - 7 \ A ‘ \ ] 
aXX VTEP TMV EV TH YWPA Kal TOV POS TV Atti- 


BS / A , \ A ? \ an 
ANU TONEMLOV, os AUTIITEL MEV EKAGTOV ETELOUD 7 ap7), 


yeyove 5° ev exelvn ™ 1mepa. €b yap un Tape | 


, Eno te rn ar my 5 “ , A 
KpovaOnte TOO vets, ovdev av Hv TH TONEL TPAYLa’ 
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oyA ‘ . , , > . > \ 
OUTE yap vavot O1mou Kpatynoas els THY ATTiKrD 
3 + / /. 7 a av 
nrOev av tote atoAw Piritr7os, ovte meon Badi- 
Ces N 77 ‘ / ? > \ / > 

fwv umep tas IIvAas Kat Pwxeas, adr 7 Ta SiKat 

\ ? / \ x Dey, y ¢ / > ay 
av e7oleL Kal THY ELpNVHV aywv navylav elyev, 1 
n 7h 9S > c / / 2 reN / nan 
5 Tapuxypynu av nV ev OfoLMm TOELM ds Ov ToTE THY 

ef ? / ~? 3 ec \ c A 
37 expyvns emeOuunoev. TAUT OVV WS MEV UTOLMVHCGAL, 
A ¢ an y € SK ? / / 3 
VUV LKAVWS ELPNTAL, WS & av e&etacbein padriot 
>] lal XN fg i) (if / ? ty ‘ 
axpiBas, wn yEevoito, @ TavtTes Feou: ovdeva yap 
, \ y+ Ia? >] / / a > > , 
Bovroimnv av EYWYE, ovd €l Oixalos €oT aTroAWXe- 
\ A / s XN A / o 

10 Val, META TOU TAVTWY KLYOUVOU KaL THS Cnuias SLKNV 
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a BT yok ) n / / 
Tlod\rAG@v, @ avdpes AOnvatot, Noywv yuyvowevwv 
9 / c ? € , > , \ e , 
odtyou bev Kal éxuatnv exkAnotay Tepe wv Bi- 
5 oY ® \ ’ , > / ? / 
AuTTOS, ap ov TIV ElpIVHV ETOLNTATO, OV fovOV 
¢ A ) ‘ ‘ \ y” b) lal ‘ / aad 
vmas ada Kal TOUS ANAOUS UOLKEL, KAL TAUVT@V 010 
oa / >} y , ‘ ‘ A nr \ 
oT, PycavT@v Yy av, EL KAL [1 TroLovat TOUTO, Kat 
/ rn ‘ , gd > cr ¢ aA 
eye Selv KaL TPATTELY OTS EKELVOS TAVGETAL TNS 
cf \ / , 9 Ware is / / 
Ugpews Kau Ovxnv doe, els TOVO UTNYyuEVa TaVTA 
AS , \ Ef e a cc v7 XN 
Ta TpuyMata Kal TpoElmeva OP@ WaTE SEdoLKA jL1) 
/ \ ’ la ? \ sys) 5) \ / 
Brachnuov pev evTeEtv arnOes 5 1° eb Kat deEyeL 
/ 5) / , \ c 
amavTes €BovA0VvTO Ol TapLovTES KAaL YELPOTOVELY 
c - 2 @ ¢ / ey, \ / p) 
iuers e& wv ws favroTat Euerrde Ta paypal 
v4 ? x e a Ay @ = bY a 8 
é&ewv, OVK av yyoumar Ovvaclat YeELtpov 1 vUY OLaTE- 
A \ ‘N i) yy > ‘\ yy a 
Onvat. ToAAa peEV OVV LOWS EOTLY ALTLA TOUTW), 
\ ? ay uel Ia. , 5) a \ , 
kat ov Tap év ovde dvo els TOUTO Ta TpayyaTa 
I Tal /. , y+ By / >] a c / 
adixtat, wadriata 6, avrep e€etutnte opOas, evpn- 
\ \ / ~ \ \ L. 
gete dua Tous yapifecPar paddov n Ta BerTLOTA 
/ , e \ , 5 ” 
Reyety TpoaLpovpevous, wy TLVES MEV, BW avopes 
] r ] i 2 a ? \ \ , 
A@nvaiot, év ots EvdoKimovoLY avToL Kal dvvartat, 
A / ? Ue \ a / 
Tavta PvAaATTOVTES ovoemlav TeEplL TWV [LENOVTMYV 
/ y+ ef \ \ eaN r , 
mpovorav eyvoualv, ETEPOL O€ TOUS ETL TOLS TPuyp"a- 
yy o) , ‘ , Int yy 
ow ovtas aitimpevoe Kat SvaBaddovTeEs ovdev adXo 


A \ oo ¢ s , JES b) CoA / 
TOLOUGLY 1) OTWS 1 LEV TONS AUT Tap avTNS oven 
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, ‘ \ A of fp Dane can 
AnWetat Kat Tept TOUT EotaL, PiriT@Tw 6 ekEcTaAL 
\ , \ / a 4 ¢ x 
Kal NEeyelv Kal TpuTTeLy 6 TL PoureTar. al Oe 
a ce , / ’ CR yy 
TOLAUTAL TOXLTELAL TUVIOELS [EV ELTLY ULV, aLTLAt 
\ A x > a 5) > » ? cr 27 
d€ Tov kuxov. ak&io 6, @ avopes A@nvatot, €uv 
an ? a ‘ y / / 

TL TOV adnOav wETA TappHoLasS Ey@, wNoEWLAV LoL 
‘\ lal > ¢ r ’ XN / al 
Sia TovTo Tap vpav opynv yevecOar. oKorTeite 

\ c / c fal \ / 3 ‘ ce y 
yap wot. ves THY TappnoLay ETL wEV TOY aw 
ed \ ¥ a > a . 5) a J 
oUT@ KoLVnV oLeaOe Sey EivaL TAGE TOLS EV TH TOEL 
vA \ a / \ r 4 5 A 
@aTe Kat Tos E€vous Kat TOLS OovAOLS aUTHS pETA- 
HA \ \ y > / + > c lal 
deOwKaTe, KAL TOANNOUS AV TLS OLKETAS LOOL TAP Up 
N / ? / / / 4 ‘\ 
MeTa TELOvOS eEovotas O TL BovovTar EYovTaS 7 
/ > Dai} A yy y > \ A 
TOALTAS EV EvialLs TWY ANAWY TOAEWY, EK OE TOU 
ie / 3 , ie 26 es 
oupPovrevew Tavtarmacw eEeAnAuKaTe. €10 vty 
/ > , 5) N e 5) / 
aupBeBnxev Ex TOVTOV EV pwEV Tals EKKANCGLALS T pu- 
nr \ 7 / \ c x *) 7 
pav Kat KoXaKeveobar Tuvta Tpos 1S0VnV aKovOU- 
> \ r / x lal / x 
ow, ev O€ TOS TPAYWacL KaL TOIS YuYVOMEVOLS TEpL 
a ? , ? \ 5 ‘ a 
TOV ETXYATWY HON KLVOUVEVELY. EL MEV OVVY KAL VUV 
ed if, ? y tf >) ? \ / 
ovTw diaxerabe, ove exw TL AEyW* EL O A CUUpepeL 
nN J ’ , 5) / o , 
Yopis Kodaxetas EOedXynoeTE aKkoveEL, ETOLMOS eyev. 
N \ b) , / \ / y N 
Kal yap ev Tuvy davriws Ta Tpaywata exet Kat 
\ lal vA yf 38 c wn ‘ / 
TOANA TPOELTAL, OMWS ETTLVY, EUV VMELS TA dcovta 
a 4 > y s rn ? , 
Tou BovrnoO , ete Tuvta tavta eTavopOwaa- 
\ / ‘ ” 3 \ \ 4 
Gat. Kat trapudokov pev tows eotiv 0 pedro 
x 4 mr 0: 8 La ~ / > r 
eyelv, adntes O€* TO YELPLOTOV EV TOLS TapEANAL- 
7 n ‘ \ / / c , 
Qoot, TovTO mMpos Ta “eAdoVTA BEdXTLATOV UTFUPYXEl. 
DAS ha a By \ y , 20% 
TL OVY EOTL TOUTO; OTL OUTE [LLKPOV OUTE LEYa OVdED 


a / / ¢ lal a ‘ Z. 
TOV SeovT@V TTOLOUVT@MV UVUUL@MV KAKWS TA TpayHaTa 
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4 ? ? 3 / ra a / ed 
EVEL, ETEL TOL, EL TAVO A TPOoNKE TPATTOVTMY OVTW 
/ > > \ >] ‘ 9 > S / ri 
Suexesto, ov av EATS HY avTu yevedPar Berti. 
A Ss: A \ ec @Q vA a c =f \ A > 
vov d€ THS mev paumias THS UpETEPAS KaL THS UpeE- 

/ / / lal 4. > > / 
Aelas KexpuTnke Piriwros, THS Toews 6 OV KEKpU- 
Ia? of ¢ a 5) 5) ar , 

TnKev* ovd HTTHOOE vets, UAN ovdE KEKLVNOOe. 
? BS =) vA ¢ a / A 
Et pev ovv aravtes wporoyouuev Pitimtov TH 
/. lal \ ‘ >? / / Jar 
TONEL TOAEMEL Kal THY ELpIVHY TapaBatveiv, ovdEV 
+ y+ x / / \ / \ 
aNXO €bEL TOV TraplovTa NeryEWW Kat oupPBovreverv 7 
vA 3 / ‘\ ea SiioN > / 
imws achadéotata Kat pacta avtov apuvoupeba: 
L 
5] \ ‘ od > / y+ , de / 
€rreto1) SE OUTS UTOTTWS EVLOL OLUKEL_WTAL WOTE TO- 
, > / \ ‘ cr ¢€ 
Nets KaTaANapPBuvorvToOS EKElvoU KaL TOAAA THY UMLE- 
/ yy \ , >} , ? A 
TEPWY EYOVTOS Kal TrAVTAS avOpwtous aduKoUVvTOS 
> / rn > r > / , 
aveyed Gat TLW@V EV TALS EXKANOLALS AEYOVTMV TON- 
/ ¢ Ce oxen , ? c A \ , 
AaKIS WS NM@V TLVES ELOLVY OL TroLOUYTES TOV TrOAE- 
> 7 , \ A \ 
pov, avayxn pvdrattecOar Kat Si0pAovcar rept 
4 yA XN / la > ce > / 
rovTou: €ott yap eos pn To ws apuvovpeba 
le “S 4 3 ‘\ ) / > 
yparas Tis Kal cupBovrevaas els THY aLTLaY Epe 
/ a / \ , 9 ‘\ XN A 
méon TOU TEeTOUNKEVaL TOV TOELOV. €Yyw 61) TOUTO 
a c / ih ‘ / Siete Dace. aes 
mpatov atavtwv Aeyw Kai SvopiComat, ev eh Nu 
> \ ‘\ 4 ‘ A / ] / yy 
eoTl TO BovAever Oat TEpL TOU TOTEpOV ELPIVHV aye 
iQ A a 5) . Q. -¥ ye oe yo 
}) ToNemev O€l. Eb prev ovv eEEoTIV ELpnYNY ayeElv 
rs , \ 39933) es aA b) \ A igfieh os a ¥ 
T™ Moder Kai eh npiv eatL TOUTO, W evTevOev ap—w- 
yn + A CN a \ Ss a 
pat, dnur eywye aye nuas dew, Kal Tov TavTa 
/ , \ , \ \ , 
Aeyovta ypuhew Kal TMpuTTELW Kal MN pevakiferv 
? a 2 22 ef. ‘ vA fal \ y 
aki@: eb 6 €éTEpos Ta OTA EV Tals XEpaLY EXwD 
\ vA > \ (= SS y \ \ A 
Kal Suva TOAAHY TEpL aVTOV TOVVOLA MEV TO TNS 


’ oe Cin /. r >» aN a 
ELpyVNS VLLV mpoBannet, Tous 6 Epyots autos TOL 
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nr / A 7 s SYA X ’ / 
TOU TrOAEMOU Xpntal, TL AoiTOV AXAO TAHV AMuUVE- 
, \ > / y > 4 de 
aGar; duce de evpyvnv aye €L Bovreabe, warrep 
3 r 2 / > / 7 , , 

9 exetvos, ov dvadepomat. ev d€ TLS TaUTHY ELorVHV 
€ , > e 3 r , my ‘ I] ’ 
vTo\auPuver €&€ ns Exetvos TuvtTa TaAXa AaPav ef 
Clint 7 na \ / x > / ? 

s Nas NEEL, TPWTOV MEV MALVETAL, ETELTA EXEL TAP 
€ a p) eon > > / x > , / 
U“Lw@V, OVY UUW Tap EKELVOU THY ELpyVHY REVEL" 

A 5) 5) \ \ rn ? / , 
7oUTO 6 eaTtly 0 TMV uavadioKopevovy YpNnLaTwvV 
f / >) a aft \ “ con 
TuvtT@v PirTTOS WVELTAL, AUTOS MEV TOAEMELY UMLLY, 

¢ t) € a oS ‘ rn 
vp vawv O€ pw ToAEWELa Oat. 
> SN \ b) J ve Cy cd x 

10 Kat pv ev pexpt tovtov mepimevovper, ews av 
te r ¢ , cd / , ‘\ 2 / 

11 LLY OMOAOYTNON TOAEMELY, TAVTMV EO LEV eunGecta- 

IAN ‘ \ ry EN \ , N 5) aN / 
Tol’ ovde yap av emu THY ArttiKny avtnv Bab«uty 
\ > ca As 29: - yy a \ \ 
cat tov Ilepara, tovtT eEpet, evtTep ols pos TOUS 
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>) / / > > / A UZ / 
15 OdvuvOi01s TETTAPAKOVT ATEKXWV TIS TOAEWS oTao.a 
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BA / r / lol ‘\ \ 
aAAOUS TETTOLNKE GEL TexpaipedQar. TovTO per yap 


5 oe - r , i) / OL ) , 
eimev OTL et Suoiv Oatepov, 7) Ketvous ev OrdurOe 
\ b] r \ BPN ? / / SS + 
[LN OLKELY 7) GUTOV EV Makeédovia, TavtTa TOV adXoV 
/ yy OOS >] ‘ / a > 
“Kpovov, €b TLS AUTCV alTLadalTO TL TOLOUTOV, aya- 
A \ / / x , / 
VaKT@OVY KaL TpETBELS TEUTMV TOUS AaTOAOYNOOME- 
a ? ? / € S / 

20 vous* TouTo 6 es Pwxeas ws TpoS TUPLpaxous 
> 4 \ / / 3 a 
eTopeveTo, Kat TpecBers Bwxewy yoav cl TapynKo- 

4 ») A f) \ ’ t r + 
ANovGovv aUT@ Topevowevm, Kal Tap rpiv HpLCov 
. / 2 , ‘ >] "4 / 
moder OnBarows ov AVaLTEANCELW THY EKELVOU Tap- 
> S ‘ \ , 2 / ‘ 
1Qodov. Kat pry kat Pepas tpenv ws Hiros Kat 
/ ’ , > ‘ yy , 
25 TUMLUAYOS ELS Oettardiav eOwv EXEL kataraBwr, 
\ ‘ las ad ‘4 > 
Kal Ta TEAEUTALA TOLS TANALTWPOLS QNpertars TOU- 


X\ , / y+ ‘\ is 
TOLOL ETTLTKEWLOMEVOUS Eby TOVS OTPATLWTAS TET OL 
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, b) Sf / \ 7 
hevat KaT €vUVOLUV* auvbavea Oat yep QUTOUS Ws 
- \ , / > i ‘ 
podovat Kal ataciugoval, cvppaywv 6° éivar Kat 
/ I tal ? a 4 - Lal 
hiiwv adrtnOivav ev Tots ToLovToLs KaLpoLs TaApelvat, 
shins aoe nae ae, oy 2 / . 2 Qs \ ? 
eit oleoO’ avtov, ol eToLnoav pev OVdEV AV KAaKOD, 
‘ tal tues / 2 NK y 4 ‘ > 
un twabew 6 eburtaEavt av tows, TovTOUS meV e&a- 
A cuss vas Tal \ , , 
mTatav aipeta0at pardov 1) TpoXEyovta Piulec Oa, 
Dy Xo Pham) » , \ an oS 
Uuiv & eK TpOppnaews TOAEUNTELY, Kal TAaVO Ews 
XN yeh A ? a ? Ya A \ \ 
av eéxovtes eLatatacbe; ovK €oTt TavTa* Kai yap 
yY >) , 4 y ? , > a 
av aBedtEepwratos ein TavTov avOpwTar, EL TwV 
79 é € ° ‘ 2 / ? “ P] > 
UdLKOULEVOV UU@V pNdev eyKaXNOVYTMY aUvT@, AA 
ce Ta ? a \ eo] , , a ? 7 x 
UL@V AUT@V TLVUS ALTLMMLEVWV, EKELVOS EXNUTAS THD 
‘\ ’ / yY ¢ fal a / ? > C 
Tpos UNANAOVS EpLY UUa@V Kal irovetkiav ep Eav- 
\ / / \ a 3) ¢ A 
Tov TpoelTot TpeTEGOAaL, KaLT@V Tap EavTOU pa Oo- 
/ \ / 5) 4 @ 5) , 
popovvtwy tovs Aoyous apeXolTOo, ols avaBudrXovaww 
e A /, id >] cr / > r f 4 
UMLas, AEYOVTES WS ExELVOS YE OV TONEMEL TH TOXEL. 
> Tey, 5S \ an , / i) an 
AXX €aTLv, ® Tpos Tov Alos, OoTLS Ev ppovav 
? a > / A a a , nN 
EK T@V OVO“ATWY WaddOV 1 TMV TpPayLUuTwVY TOV 
y¥ ? a a A » ¢ a / sy, 
ayovtT elpnvnv ) TOAEuovVO EavTM oKEWaLT av; 
5) \ , ¢ / / ? > a + 
ovders Onmov. o toLvvy Piritmos €€ upyns, apTe 
a ’ , i yf / 
THS ElpnVNnS yeyovutas, ovrw AvoTeiWovs otpatn- 
A IAs A ¥ > , A 5) 
youvtos ovde T@Y OvTwY Ev Xeppovyjcw vuv aTecTar- 
, / \ / , \ \ 
pevwv, Leppiov Kat Aopioxov xatedupPave Kat Tovs 
? / / X\ ¢ an yf / 
ex Leppiov Tevyovs «at Tepov opovs otpatiwtas 
to / A € ¢ / S / 
eEeBarXev, OVS O UMLETEPOS TTPATHYOS KATETTHGED. 
/ an Z / ? / > / ‘ \ 
KALTOL TAUTA TPATTMY TL ETTOLEL; ELpHVNY bEeV Yap 
> , \ \ ” , \ AO / RY 
OMMboKeL. Kal UNoELS ELTTN, TL O€ TAUT EaTLY, 1 
/ / , a , >) ‘ \ ‘ A 
TL TOUT@V [EAEL TH TOAEL; EL MEV YUP MLKpU TAUTA 
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xR \ con ar y+ x \ 7 / 
) pnoev vplvy avT@v Ewerev, AAAOS AV EL oyos 
e N > 2 ‘ \ \ / y” 3-5 el eS 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE First Philippic was delivered late in the year 352 B. c., 
or early in the year 351. The progress of Philip’s conquests 
and aggressions, which furnished the occasion for it, and whose 
rapid succession our orator himself has sketched in more than 
one of his orations (e. g. Ol., I. 12, 13; Phil., I. 4; De Cor., 69), 
may be registered chronologically thus: Amphipolis, on the 
Strymonic Gulf, so tenaciously held by the Athenians as a colony, 
and so eagerly coveted as a source of supply of timber for their 
ships, was captured by Philip in 358 (Curtius, V. p. 52 ; Grote, 
XI. 328), and from that time was held up for many years as a 
bribe to purchase peace or a rod to compel compliance. Pydna, 
Potidza, and Methone, all clustering about the Thermaic Gulf, 
which lay nearer to Athens (Methone being the last possession of 
the Athenians on the Macedonian coast), were taken severally in 
the years 357, 356, and 353. Pagase, Phere, and Magnesia, 
lying on or about the still nearer Pagaszean Gulf, and guarding 
the approaches towards Thermopylae, all fell into his hands in 
353. The same year witnessed also his attempt to pass through 
Thermopylz for the destruction of the Phocians. Most of these 
important places had stood in more or less intimate relations to 
the Athenians, and were wrested more or less directly from their 
hands. With his fleet gathered or largely increased by his con- 
quest of these maritime cities, he now plundered the merchant- 
men of the allies of Athens (as we learn from the oration itself, 
§ 34), landed his troops on the Athenian islands Lemnos and 
Imbros, carrying off Athenian citizens as prisoners, and even 
seized their ships at Gereestus in Eubcea, levied immense sums 
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of money from them, and finally bore away the sacred trireme 
from Marathon on the coast of Attica over against Athens. 
“ And all this,” the orator says, “you were unable to prevent, 
neither could you despatch succors at the times when you pro- 
posed to send them.” It was not till Philip, after his successes 
in Thessaly, marched into Thrace, ejecting some of the kings 
there, and setting up others as he chose (Ol., I. 13), and com- 
menced the siege of Herzeon Teichos (cf. Phil., 1. 10, 11, 41 with 
Ol., III. 4, 5 and Grote, XI. p. 429, note), that the Athenians, 
alarmed for the safety of their possessions in that quarter, voted 
to raise an army adequate to oppose any effectual resistance to 
his encroachments. And when, on the report of Philip’s death, 
or, at any rate, that he was sick, this expedition lingered and 
dwindled till it finally tarned out a miserable abortion (Ol., III. 
5, and note there), Demosthenes, then only about thirty years 
of age, and not yet one of the accepted, still less one of the pop- 
ular advisers of the Athenian demus, broke silence, and, giving 
them the counsel which should rather have come from their 
older and more admired political orators, delivered his first 
Philippic oration. 

In the Argument which is prefixed to this oration in many 
editions, Libanius says : ‘The Athenians, unsuccessful in their 
war with Philip [the war about Amphipolis, so called, which 
commenced soon after Philip’s capture of the city, and formally 
ended only with the Peace of Philocrates, B. c. 346], have con- 
vened in assembly in a state of discouragement. The orator 
accordingly endeavors, in the first place, to remove this discour- 
agement by telling them it is no wonder that they have been 
defeated, they have been so slothful and negligent of their 
duty ; and, in the second place, he instructs them how they can 
best carry on the war. He moves them to arm and equip two 
forces, one larger, consisting of citizens, which shall remain at 
home and be ready for the exigencies which arise from time to 
time ; the other smaller, consisting partly of citizens and partly 
of mercenaries, to hover along the coast of Macedonia, and carry 
on the war incessantly, and thus put an end to Philip’s pri- 
vateering and conquering expeditions.” 
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The orator apologizes for the smallness of the force, which he 
recommends, by an explicit acknowledgment (§ 23) that it was 
impossible for the Athenians now to furnish a force that could 
meet Philip on the field of battle ; hence it was necessary, at 
present, to adopt this guerilla warfare. Knowing his country- 
men, as he also knew Philip, only too well, he adapts his advice 
to their character and the present necessity, and, like a wise 
counsellor and far-seeing statesman as well as zealous patriot, he 
at once alarms and encourages them ; he points out at once the 
causes of their present weakness and the sources of their possible 
future strength. He proposes a definite, a feasible, and, it would 
seem, a wise plan which he might well hope they would not 
only vote, but execute, and, by executing, gain courage and 
strength for greater undertakings. Yet his advice was not fol- 
lowed ; neither of the two measures which he recommended was 
carried into effect ; the working armament was not sent out, nor 
was the home-force ever got ready. It was not until the follow- 
ing month of September (the oration being delivered some time 
in the first half of 351 B. c.*) that any actual force was sent 
against Philip ; and even then nothing more was done than to 
send the mercenary chief Charidemus to the Chersonese, with 
ten triremes and five talents in money, but no soldiers. The 
Athenians were invincibly averse to any efforts and sacrifices 
which were not indispensably necessary ; the older orators of 
the peace party, Eubulus and Demades, with the support of 
Phocion, had the popular ear, and were not anxious to yield it 
to a young and dangerous rival ; and there were already parti- 
sans of Philip (§ 18) who were as ready to influence the popular 
mind in his favor as they were to report to their Macedonian 
master all that was done at Athens. 

But the oration is, for all this, none the less worthy of our 
admiration and study. “It is,” as Grote justly remarks (XI. 
440), “not merely a splendid piece of oratory, emphatic and for- 
cible in its appeal to the emotions, bringing the audience by 

* So Grote (XI. 443), with the essential concurrence of Curtius (V. 274) and 


Whiston (I. 78). Thirlwall (II. 104) accepts the more commonly received date, 
352. 
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many different roads to the main conviction which the orator 
wishes to impress, profoundly animated with genuine Pan- 
hellenic patriotism and with the dignity of that free Grecian 
world now threatened by a monarch from without. It has other 
merits besides, not less important in themselves, and lying 
more immediately within the scope of the historian. We find 
Demosthenes, yet only thirty years old, young in political life, 
and thirteen years before the battle of Chaeronea, taking aceu- 
rate measure of the political relations between Athens and 
Philip ; examining those relations during the past, pointing out 
how they had become every year more unfavorable, and foretell- 
ing the dangerous contingencies of the future, unless better pre- 
cautions were taken ; exposing with courageous frankness, not 
only the past mismanagement of public men, but also defective 
dispositions of the people themselves, wherein such management 
had its root ; lastly, after fault found, adventuring on his own 
responsibility to propose specific measnres of correction, and 
urging upon reluctant citizens a painful imposition of personal 
hardship as well as of taxation. We shall find him insisting on 
the same obligation, irksome alike to the leading politicians and 
to the people (§ 51), throughout all the Olynthiacs and Philip- 
pics. We note his warnings given at this early day, when 
timely prevention would have been practicable ; and his supe- 
riority to older politicians, like Eubulus and Phocion, in pru- 
dent appreciation, in foresight, and in the courage of speaking 
out unpalatable truths. The first Philippic alone ts sufficient 
to prove how justly Demosthenes lays claim to the merit of 
‘having seen events in their beginnings, and given timely 
warning to his countrymen (De Cor., 246). It will also go to 
show, along with other proofs hereafter to be seen, that he was 
not less honest and judicious in his attempts to fulfil the remain- 
ing portion of a statesman’s duty, that of working up his coun- 
trymen to unanimous and resolute enterprise; to the pitch 
requisite not merely for speaking and voting, but for acting and 
suffering, against the common enemy.” 

Before reading this first Philippic of Demosthenes, the student 
should endeavor to reproduce in his mind’s eye, not only the 
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circumstances, but the scene, the time, the place, the audience, 
and the orator ; for they were all quite extraordinary. 

The time was extraordinary. It was a decisive moment in 
the history of Athens and of Greece. Nay, more, it was a great 
crisis in the history of the world. A power was rising in the 
North and rapidly advancing southward, which threatened, first, 
to subvert the liberties of Greece, and then to bestride Europe, 
Asia, and Africa like a colossus, obliterating old empires, chan- 
ging the fate of nations, and introducing a new epoch in human 
history. It was the same power which rose up in prophetic 
vision before the eyes of Hebrew seers in the form now of a 
winged leopard, and now of a he-goat, coming from the west, 
overrunning the East, traversing the face of the whole earth 
without touching the ground, and casting down and trampling 
under foot whatever came in its way. At the time when this 
oration was delivered, as we have seen, city after city, which 
were but lately the possessions or the allies of Athens, had 
already fallen into the hands of the king of Macedon; and now 
to name them was to mark the successive steps of his progress, 
now they were so many magazines and batteries for new assaults, 
so many eneretxiopara, as the Greeks would call them, for fur- 
ther conquests. He had indeed met with a temporary check at 
Thermopyle, and was now in Thrace. But he was still extend- 
ing his acquisitions, and threatening the possessions of Athens 
in that quarter; and the Athenians, disheartened, but by no 
means awake to the extent of their danger, were just now in 
that strange state of mingled anxiety and apathy from which 
only a prophet’s foresight and eloquence could arouse them, and 
only the wisdom and guidance of a faithful and trusted states- 
man could deliver them. 

The place was extraordinary. It was Athens, the watch-tower 
of old Hellas; but, alas! her most trusted watchmen were now 
asleep, if some of them were not even in sympathy and alliance 
with the enemy, — Athens, immortalized at Marathon and Platzea 
and Artemisium and Salamis as the defender of the liberties of 
Greece, hut now, alas! degenerate, if some of the leading men 
were not even false to the principles and spirit of their illus- 
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trious ancestors. The particular spot which was the scene of 
this oration, and the centre of political influence in Athens, was 
the Pnyx. And this was no ordinary senate-house, no parlia- 
ment-house, or congressional chamber, or other common hall of 
assembly, The Pnyx was one of the four hills on and around 
which Athens was built, and not less famous or sacred in its 
way than the Areopagus or the Acropolis itself, being the repre- 
sentative of the politics and government of Athens as those 
other world-renowned hills were the representatives severally of 
its law and its religion. The Pnyx proper was a large semi- 
circular area, partly hewn out of the solid rock and partly built 
up on a massive Pelasgic wall upon the abrupt face of this hill, 
where all the citizens of Athens and Attica were wont to assem- 
ble, beneath no roof but the clear blue sky, and within no walls 
but the distant, lofty, bold and purple-tinted mountains, — there, 
not by their representatives, but in person, not in a council 
consisting at most of a few hundreds, but in an assembly of 
thousands, to deliberate on public affairs and transact the busi- 
ness of the state. The rostra or bema from which the orator 
spoke, and to which he ascended by eight or ten steps, hewn out 
of the rock, was a square platform, a dozen or fifteen feet high, 
itself also hewn out of the solid rock, in the middle of the chord 
of that semicircle, to speak mathematically, or, speaking more 
exactly and popularly, occupying the same position in reference 
to the area of the Pnyx and the seats of the assembly which the 
hand and eye of the archer do when he takes hold of the string 
and begins to draw it back and round out the bow, and takes 
sight along the arrow before he lets it fly. That bema looked 
directly down upon the Pnyx, and more remotely upon the 
agora and the whole city. It looked over to the Areopagus with 
its venerable council and court, and to the Acropolis, crowned 
with temples and statues of the gods. It looked around upon 
Athens and Attica, upon Hymettus and Pentelicus, just behind 
which was the plain of Marathon ; upon Parnes and Citheeron, 
beyond which were Plateea and Artemisium and Thermopyle ; 
upon Pireeus and Salamis and Eleusis and Megara and Corinth 
and Argolis and all the cities and islands and harbors and prom- 
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ontories of the Saronic Gulf ; and all these not more beautiful 
to the eye of the orator and his audience as they flashed in the 
brightness of a Grecian sun, than they were radiant with the 
brighter glories of Athenian history. Never before was there a 
bema in itself so full of inspiration to speaker and hearers, and 
there has never been one like it since. 

And never before nor since has there been such an audience, — 
an audience comprising the mass of the Athenian people, in 
whose hands were concentred all the powers of legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive government, educated to a man, of acute un- 
derstanding, of cultivated taste, difficult to please, requiring to 
be instructed like a senate, and yet to be amused as in the 
theatre, canvassing measures like statesmen and criticising words 
like rhetoricians, played on by demagogues like an instrument 
of thousand strings by a skilful musician, and at the same time 
swaying over sea and land the sceptre of a government scarcely 
less absolute and arbitrary, perhaps even more capricious, than 
that of an Oriental despot. 

And the orator was quite as peculiar, quite as remarkable as 
the audience. Small in stature, slender in form, deficient in 
muscular development, but from the crown of his head to the 
sole of his foot instinct with thought and feeling, temperate in 
all his habits, a water-drinker when everybody else drank wine, 
one of those thin men whom tyrants fear and proscribe because 
they think too much, further attenuated, mayhap, by study and 
toil, a solitary man while all the Athenians spent their time in 
talking, laughing, and hearing “ something newer,” a watchful, 
anxious, incorruptible patriot among corrupt demagogues and in 
the midst of a pleasure-seeking people, he was always and alto- 
gether different from those around him. And when he rose to 
speak, full of his subject, bearing on his heart the liberties of 
his country, — when, burning with zeal for the right and indig- 
nation at all wrong, he hurled his thunderbolts at traitors and 
tyrants, — his hearers felt that there was in him something pro- 
digious, something strangely bewitching and overpowering, if 
not even something more than human. Hence the oft-cited ex- 
clamation of Aschines to those who marvelled at the speech of 
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Demosthenes as read to them by his rival, “You should have 
heard the monster himself!” In like manner Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus says : “When I read one of the speeches of Isocrates, 
I am disposed to serene and tranquil thought, like those who 
listen to spondaic measures or Dorian or Lydian melodies ; 
but when I take up an oration of Demosthenes, I am inspired 
like the Corybants at the Mysteries of Cybele, and I am borne 
hither and thither with anxiety, fear, contempt, hatred, pity, 
anger, good-will, and all the varied passions of the orator.” 

This matchless orator was now a young man, at the very com- 
mencement of his remarkable public life. From early child- 
hood to mature manhood he has had to contend with difficulties 
which would have discouraged and overwhelmed any ordinary 
character. Orphanage, dishonest guardians, imperfect educa- 
tion, constitutional detects and impediments, jealous rivals and 
bitter personal enemies,— everything has been against him. 
He has conquered all these difficulties, baffled his enemies, 
mastered himself, triumphed over nature and adverse circum- 
stances, turned failure and opposition into helps and means 
of victory. But now he is to enter upon the great battle of his 
life. Now he has to contend not only with Philip and his con- 
quering legions. The ablest generals, the most eloquent orators, 
the oldest and most experienced statesmen, the most admired 
and trusted counsellors of Athens, are for the most part against 
him. The Athenians themselves, in their character and habits, 
are against him. The spirit of the people, all the tendencies of 
the age, not only at Athens but in all Greece, are against him. 
In order to succeed he must work a miracle ; he must breathe 
life into the ribs of death itself. He knows this, he feels it in 
his inmost soul. Yet he does not despair, he does not even 
hesitate. The people have gathered in crowds from the city and 
the country and filled the Pnyx. The Knpvé cries, ‘“‘ Who wishes 
to speak?” Without waiting for any of the older orators and 
usual leaders of the people, Demosthenes rises from his seat, 
comes forward, ascends the bema, and delivers the oration which 
we are about to read. We know it was not successful ; the 
orator failed to accomplish his object. We know that he was 
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destined to fail in his heroic struggle for the liberties of his 
country. But he fell as heroes fall, he died as martyrs die, not 
with those miserable words profit and success on his lips, but 
with his banner blazoned all over with duty, honor, liberty, and 
glory. Few scenes in history are more striking, few more sug- 
gestive of the moral sublime, few more fruitful in lessons of 
wisdom and duty to young men, than the appearance of Demos- 
thenes on the Athenian bema for the delivery of his First 
Philippie. 
ANALYSIS. 


The following skeleton exhibits an outline of the plan uate 
general divisions of the oration : — 


A. Exordium (§ 1). 

B. Encouragement drawn from discouragement and from the 
es history of Athens and of Philip (2-12). 
Measures recommended. Plan of the campaign (13 — 22). 
Reasons for this plan (23 — 27). 
Ways and Means (28-30). 
Topographical suggestions (31, 32). 
The probable results of this course, in contrast with the 
wretched state of things now existing at Athens (33 — 46). 

H. How shall this state of things be brought to an end 
(47-50) ? 

I. Conclusion (51). 


QmmoOO 


NSO Firs. 


A. Exordium: Apology for speaking first (1). 

§ 1. IF THE SUBJECT UNDER DISCUSSION HAD BEEN A NEW ONE, 
I] WOULD HAVE WAITED FOR YOUR USUAL ADVISERS TO SPEAK 
FIRST. BuT sINCE THEY HAVE OFTEN GIVEN THEIR ADVICE ON 
THIS VERY SUBJECT, AND THAT NOT SATISFACTORY, ELSE THERE 
WOULD BE NO NEED OF YOUR PRESENT CONSULTATION, I MAY REA- 
SONABLY EXPECT TO BE PARDONED FOR OPENING THE DEBATE. 

1. Page 1, line 1. Both in thought and in language this introduc- 
tory sentence is a good illustration of the art which is so perfect that it 
conceals the art. Under cover of a modest and harmless apology for 
himself and a graceful compliment to his audience, the orator, in his 
very first sentence, lets fly a polished shaft at the policy of their 
favorite counsellors. At the same time, while the sentence seems 
to be perfectly simple and natural, the words are selected with ex- 
quisite taste, the clauses are measured as it were with square and 
compass, and the whole period is constructed with consummate skill. 
In the first place, the whole sentence is divided into two antithetie 
and well-balanced members distinguished by ei mév and émecdi 6€ 
(C. 685 ¢ ; Cu. 628; H. 862). Then the first member is divided 
into a protasis and an apodosis; and the apodosis, beginning 
with émoxav dv, contains two subordinate alternative conditions, 
distinguished by e¢ wév and ef 6€ uy, and followed by two corre- 
sponding alternative conclusions (...ay fyyov, and av émepwunv...), 
each of which is marked by the particle dé. émixav dy is equiv- 
alent to érécxov dv xai (C. 658 a; Cu. 595; G. 211; H. 803),* 


* The grammars of Crosby, Curtius, Goodwin, and Hadley are thus referred 
to, as in the Notes on the Olynthiacs and the De Corona. 
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only the participle émoxav is distinctly preliminary to the verb 
iyyov. The past tenses of the indicative with ed in the protasis and 
dy in the apodosis express a supposition contrary to the fact (C. 631, b; 
Cu. 537; G. 222; H. 746). The use of the imperfect (instead of the 
pluperfect or aorist) throughout the protasis and the apodosis (spov- 
TiPeTo, Hpecke, Tyov, EmEpwunv) expresses a continued action or state 
instead of a completed or momentary one. The prytanes or proédri, 
or whoever brought forward the subject or laid the question before 
the people, gave an opportunity to speak not only at the moment 
when the herald cried, ris dyopevew Bov\era, but during the whole 
time that the subject was under consideration. See Sauppe ad loe. 
—Ki...mpovriOero, if it were some new subject, gentlemen of Athens, 
which was laid (and is still lying) before us for discussion, I should 
have waited until the most of those who are accustomed to do so had 
expressed their opinion, and then, if, ete. It was the especial prerog- 
ative of the prytanes and particularly of the proédri to bring mat- 
ters before the ecclesia for their consideration and action. Die. of 
Antiq. art. Bourn. Cf. Isoc., VIII. 15: rept ay of mpurdvers mpore- 
Géact. But the state, and the people, and even private individuals, 
are sometimes said in a more general sense mporiOévac Noyor, After 
elwOirwv supply yrwouny aropivacba from yreunv arepivavro. The 
reference is to Eubulus and Phocion and other leaders of the peace- 
party, who were older than Demosthenes, and had been accustomed 
to guide the Athenian populace (Curtius, V. 142, 444; Grote, XI. 
443). Demosthenes was now only thirty, and might well apologize 
for proposing a plan of his own without waiting for or even consult- 
ing orators who had so long swayed the people, and who were advo- 
cates of a more popular policy. According to the law of Solon, per- 
sons of over fifty years of age were called upon to speak first in the 
assemblies of the people. isch. con. Ctes. 4. This had become 
obsolete. Aristoph. Acharn. 43. Still, for the sake of good order 
and good feeling, the older statesmen would usually speak first. We 
have in De Cor., 170 a graphic description of the herald calling again 
and again rls dyopevew Botderar, and when all the orators and all the 
generals were speechless, Demosthenes comes forward not only first 
but alone to give his advice in the perilous emergency. — 5. @ yryva- 
oKo = youn, my sentiments. —6. émeSx S€ introduces the second 
member of the antithesis, and sets over against the supposition and 
conclusion of the first member a similarly balanced fact and inference 
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from it. —trép av,al. repli dv. The former has the preference as the 
more difficult or improbable reading, besides being found in the best 
MSS. and editions. The difference is not essential, and the preposi- 
tions are used almost interchangeably. Properly zepi is about, hence 
in reyard to, and b7ép is over, hence in behalf of : but since it so hap- 
pens that we are now considering interests in behalf of which these men 
have spoken many times before, I am led to believe that though I have 
visen first I may reasonably expect to meet with indulgence. For 
avaoras, the participle expressing condition, see C. 635; Cu. 583 ; 
G. 226; H. 751. Hor xal= even though, (©. 674, f; Cus 537, be 
H. 795, f. —9. ék...xpdvov, strictly from past time, having reference 
to the beginning of the time ; but in usage = in or during. 

B. Encouragement and exhortation to united and vigorous action 
(2-12). 

2-12. You SHOULD DRAW ENCOURAGEMENT FROM THE VERY 
WRETCHEDNESS OF YOUR STATE; FOR IT IS ALL THE RESULT OF 
YOUR INACTION, AND THEREFORE CAN BE REMEDIED BY ACTION. 
REMEMBER HOW NOBLY AND SUCCESSFULLY YOU RESISTED THE 
LLACEDHMONIANS AT THE HEIGHT OF THEIR POWER. SEE HOW 
PHILIP HAS WON HIS CONQUESTS, AND RECOVER YOUR LOST Pos- 
SESSIONS AND ALLIES BY SIMILAR ENERGY. THEY INCLINE TO YOU 
RATHER THAN TO HIM. GIVE THEM A CHANCE, AND THEY WILL 
SUON SLIP AWAY FROM HIM. HELP YOURSELVES, AND GODS AND 
MEN WILL HELP YOU. WHEN WILL YOU DO YOUR DUTY IF NOT 
Now ? ‘To FREE MEN THERE IS NO NECESSITY SO DIRE AS DISHONOR, 
AND NO DISHONOR LIKE BEING SUBJECT TO A MAN OF MACEDON. 

2. 11. IIparov pév, correlative to érera, § 3. Take courage, first, 
from the very wretchedness of your state ; secondly, from your past 
history, ete. — ov, not inferential, but continuative or transitional 
from the exordinm to the body of the speech. So O/., I. 2; Il. 3; 
IIL. 3, and often. —12. tots...mpdypaciv, at or by the present stute 
of things. Verbs expressing an emotion of pleasure, displeasure, or 
the like are followed by a dative of the object, cause, or ground of 
the emotion. Mady.* 44; C. 456; Cu. 439; H. 611. —ov8’ = not 
even. —13. 8 yap...tmapxe, for that which is the worst in regard to 
them in the past, this promises to become (or is capable of becoming) the 
best for the future. This logic of common-sense, so paradoxical and 
yet so just and well put, is repeated in Phil., 111.5; and in O7., I. 4, 
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the orator extracts encouragement from the most formidable of Philip's 
resources by a similar argument. —- 15. tl...totro, The superior 
vivacity and force of this rhetorical question (which the orator asks 
himself or supposes his hearers to ask) over the logical yap, which 
might have connected the two clauses, is observed by Greek rhetori- 
cians. Demosthenes is fond of this figure. — 6tt ov8év, k. T. A., if is 
that your affairs are in a bad condition, because you do (lit. while you 
are doing) nothing that ought to be done. —17. émei to, k. T. d., for 
verily, if, while you were performing your whole duty, they were thus, 
there would be no hope of their becoming better. —3. 19. reta,«.t.X., 
in the second place, you ought to consider both you who hear it from 
others and you who know it from personal remembrance, i. e. both the 
younger and the older members of the assembly. — bptv is understood 
as the agent of €vOuunréov. C. 458, 682; Cu. 434; G. 281; H. 600. 
— dvapipvnokopévors denotes the manner and means of knowing. 
Caos Ow sole Ge 2773) oe 89: 

P. 2,1. 2. AAlknv...as, lit. when the Lacedemonians once were in 
possession of how much power, how nobly and becomingly, ete. The 
use of the double relative or interrogative in a single clause is not 
unfrequent in Greek. We make two clauses, and use a verb instead 
of the participle: how much power the Lacedemonians once possessed 





and yet how nobly and becomingly, ete. —3. @€ ob...trodvs, not long 
since, a kind of adverbial clause, hence the verb éo7x is usually omitted, 
but not always, as Heslop affirms. See Franke in loc. The historical 
reference is perhaps to the repulse of Agesilaus, king of Sparta, by the 
combined forces of the Athenians and Thebans under Chabrias and 
Gorgidas. ‘*‘These events would doubtless be in the recollection of 
many of the hearers of Demosthenes, when twenty-seven years after 
he delivered his first Philippic.” Whiston. — as mpoonkdvtas, i. e. 
how befitting them as the professed and acknowledged champions of the 
rights and liberties of the Greeks. — 5. tiép tav dikalov, in behalf 
of the rights. “E\\nuKxay is of course understood, but need not be 
expressed. It is found in O/., II. 24, and is added here in some 
MSS. and editions, but not the most or the best. — ékelyous, more 
emphatic than at’rovs, THEM, powerful as they were. —6. eiS#re... 
Kal Ocdonobe, that you may know and see clearly, as it were with the 
clearness of ocular vision. Demosthenes was so fond of such pairs 
of kindred words, that Greek critics censured and ridiculed him for it. 
Cf. Rehdantz in loc. See also De Cor., 4, and note there. It is a 
B 
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species of rhetorical amplification and emphasis which suited the inten- 
sity of the orator’s mind and the earnestness of his spirit. The inter- 
position of & dvdpes "APnvatoe between the two words is also frequent, as 
Whiston suggests, and adds to the emphasis. — 7. ov8év otte...otr’. 
ovdev is the subject of both clauses, and the correlation and contrast 
of the two is emphasized by odre...ot7’: both that nothing is to be 
feared by you while you are on your guard, and that nothing will be 
as you would have it if you are negligent. —vdrarropévors, lit. being 
ov your guard, implies condition. C. 635; Cu. 583; G. 226; H. 
751. —9. tapadelypacr. The success of the Athenians in overcom- 
ing the Lacedemonians i/lustrated the first proposition, viz. that they 
had nothing to fear so long as they were on the watch; and the pres- 
ent insolence of Philip demonstrated the second, to wit, that nothing 
would be as they would have it if they were negligent. —10. tq TéTe, 
Ty viv, C. 526; Cu. 381; H. 534. —13. ov éxphy, se. ppovtifew, from 
our caring nothing for what we ought, sc. to have cared. —4, 15. oko- 
Tov, K. Tr. when he looks at the greatness of his present military 
power on the one hand and on the other (re...xat) at the loss of all the 
places by our state. —Bvvapews is usually force, army, in Demosthenes. 
Philip was at this time (in the Sacred War) at the head of an army 
of 20,000 foot and 3,000 horse. Grote, XI. 410; Thirlwall, II. 98 ; 
Curtius, V. 77. —16. ta xwpla, the places so well known and soon 
to be named. —17. é6p0as peév oterat, k.7.A. See a similar argument 
and construction, O/7., II. 22, c&ppovos pév, x. r. X.. and elsewhere. — 
pévror, yet, or however, opposed to pév. So O/., III. 2. See note, 
De Cor., 12.—18. Tlt$vav, Torisatay, Mebavny, often named as sore 
places in the orations of Demosthenes, and always in the order of 
their capture by Philip. See special Introduction, p. 51, for the 
places and dates. — kal...kal...cat. Franke calls attention to the 
polysvndeton, i. e. the repetition of the connective. Asyndeton, entire 
omission of the connective, is more frequent. OJ., I. 9; De Cor., 69, 
237, et al. The former gives weight and magnitude, the latter viva- 
city and rapidity. — wévta...kdKdw, i. e. the whole country about the 
Thermaic Gulf. See Map. —oixeiov, as our own. Literally and with 
the order and emphasis of the Greek : WE once...held all that region 
AS OUR OWN round about. Placed before kixAw, according to Rehdantz, 





to avoid hiatus and rhythmical feebleness. — 20. per’ éxelvov, on his 
side, —21. avrovopotpeva Kal édevOepa. Observe the pair: ddepen- 
dent and free. The Peonians and Il]lyrians are specified as such nations 
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in Ol., I. 23, where see the same words and the same argument. — 
5. 23. toxe tiv yvopny, got the idea (Heslop) ; taken it into his head 
(Kennedy), quite different from eixe. — 25. émutaxlopata, fortresses 
held as points of attack. Pydna, Potidea, and Methone were on the 
coast of Macedon, and commanded the country. So in De Cor., 87, 
Eubcea is called xara ris médews emcrercxicudv, and so Deceleia was 
held by the Lacedemonians as an émireixicwa against Athens in the 
hence called Decelean War. See Whiston’s note ad loc. — x@pas is 
objective genitive = against or in respect to his own country. — 
26. memolyxev Erpatev, he would have done nothing of what he has 
now accomplished. For the distinction between these words, see note 
OR WT 5: 

P. 3, 1. 2. Kelpeva év péow, a metaphor drawn from the games 
where the prizes are placed in some central and conspicuous place in 
the arena. Hom., 7/., XVIII. 507, XXIII. 273. Heslop renders: 
offered to competition. —3. toe trdpxe, naturally belong. Such 
apothegms, or gnomes, abound in our orator, and are expressed with 
much brevity and point. —6. 6. xpyodpevos, by acting on this prin- 
ciple, strictly having acted on it, the aor. part. distinctly implying 
that such action or application was preliminary to the conquests. — 
7. Ta pév, lit. some as one would hold places after having taken them 
in war; more concisely and idiomatically : some as military conquests, 
others as allies and friends. —9. Kal mpocéxew...amavtes. The 
commentators generally notice these words as forming a hexameter 
line. Such lines, of which they instance not a few, probably slipped 
from him unconsciously. See Cic., Or., 56, 169. — 7. 11-13. dv... 
viv, if therefore you also will adopt the same principle now. —13. Kar 
éxaortos, and if each one of you, giving up all evasion, would be ready 
to act where he ought and wherever he can make himself useful to the 
state. —16. elopépev. This is the technical word for the extraordi- 
nary war-tax or contribution (efepopai) which was paid by the 1,200 
richest Athenians, who were divided into classes (cusmopiar) for that 
purpose. See note Ol., If. 29, and references there. —17. év nAukig, 
in (of) the military age, se. from 18 to 60. See Ol., I. 28. — ovve- 
Aovre 8’ amdas, to speak concisely. ws often precedes the part. when 
thus used. See explanation in Lex. L. & S.; C. 671¢; Cu. 435 ; 
G. 184, 5; H. 601; Madv. 38c. —18. tpav avrav..-yéverBar, be- 
come your own masters. Cf. Ol., 11. 30, and note there. Gen. of pos- 
session. C. 443; H. 572, c. —19. ov8év instead of uydéy in a con- 
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ditional clause, because the force of the conditional particle (dy) is 
intended to fall chiefly on the next clause, while this clause states a 
Jiuct = while each one hopes to do nothing himself. — 20. kat... 
KopretaBe, you will both secure your own possessions, if God will, and 
get back again what has been thrown away by sheer neglect. For copu- 
eae, cf. Ol., II. 28, where it is said of securing or receiving back 
Amphipolis. On ay eds 0éXq, see Ol., 11. 20 and note there. Heslop 
reads €9é\y here, but the editions generally have 6é\y, and the edi- 
tors generally agree that the shorter form of this verb is used of the 
gods even after a word ending with a consonant. Cf. Sauppe and 
Dindorf in loc. Several commentators call attention to the contrast 
between the card in kareppaduunuéva and the avd in avadjnpeobe and 
the pleonasm in ma\w with the dvd. The two clauses of the apodosis 
are not tautology, but an emphatic reduplication of kindred ideas, 
resembling the pairs of kindred words which our author is so fond of 
using, — 8, 24. a@avara, proleptic : that his present power is secured 
to him as to a god in everlasting possession. Heslop. — ada Kal 
PLoEl TIS, NAY, many a one even of those who seem to be very friendly 
to him both hates and fears and envies him. tes, our many a one, as 
often in Homer, e. g. //., III. 297. The reference is to the Illyrians, 
Ponians, and other allies of Philip. Cf. O7., I. 23; II. 15. — 
26. G@mav0’ doa mep take their true meaning and interpretation from 
the pucetv, dédvey, and POove’ which precede: all the hates and fears 
and envies and jealousies, —all the feelings, passions, and motives, — 
ALL the elements of human nature, WHATEVER THEY MAY BE, which 
exist in other men. The omission of the substantive makes the lan- 
guage more comprehensive and emphatic without making it obscure 
in its connection. The fact that the orator felt under the necessity 
of making such remarks as this, and that which immediately precedes, 
shows the almost superstitious awe and dread which Philip had in- 
spired at Athens. 

P. 4, 1. 1. Katémrnxe pévtot, now, however, all these are cowed 
down, having no place of refuge. Observe the emphatic position of 
carenTnxe. It is especially applied to timid animals crouching in 
their lair. See Whiston in loc. — 48y, emphatic in position as well 
as in signification, forthwith. Heslop renders at once; Whiston 
immediately. —9. 5. aoedyelas, here insolence. Partitive gen. de- 
noting degree. C. 416; Cu. 412; G.168; H. 559 c. —&v@pwrros, 
the man, bitter with a mixture of hatred and contempt. — 6. 6s ov8’, 
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who does not even. —7. &yav qovxlav, almost exactly our idiom : 
keep quiet. —8. os paow. So in O/., J. 22, he reports what he hears 
from others in regard to Philip. — 8. ov x olds eotiy, wnd is not the 
man to rest in the possession of what he has conquered, but is ever trying 
to compass something more, and is throwing his net round about us on 
every side while we procrastinate and sit still.  otos is different from olds 
Te. ods €oTw = BoveTa kal mponpyrat, oids T €or = divarat. Harpo- 
erates cited by Franke, cf. ofaé re, § 37. — meprororxiterat is a meta- 
phor drawn from hunters who fix poles or stakes (crotxor) in the 
ground and then stretch their nets upon them to prevent the escape 
of the wild beasts they are pursuing. So all the commentators. 
Heslop finds in mpoomepiBddXerae also a hunting metaphor. But 
Whiston says, it is apparently borrowed from a person wrapping a 
mantle or cloak abont himself. This is the prevailing use of zepe- 
Badr\eoba. Thucydides (V. 2) uses mpoomepiBad\ew, of throwing a 
wall about a city ; and Isocrates (198 E) uses the middle voice of 
throwing a wall about one’s self. —10. 11. mér’...aréte, cf. gor... 
éorw, Ol., 1.19, and note there. Observe the increase of the emphasis 
by the interposition of © dvdpes “APnvator. So also between pairs of 
kindred words, ef. note, § 3, above. — émeSav ti yévyntar, when what 
shall have happened, sc. will you do your duty = what event, what 
disaster wil] rouse you? The double interrogative again, cf. note § 3 
above. The rapid series of interrogations in this section well illus- 
trates the remark of Robert Hall quoted in the general Introduction, 
‘p. xiv. —13. émedav...4, whenever there is a necessity, forsooth. —vr 
Ala is ironical. Heslop and Kennedy render it, 7 suppose. — viv 8€. 
viv qualifies yeyvoueva especially, but influences also the whole ques- 
tion by its emphatic position at the beginning : but Now what ought 
we to think of things that are now taking place. —14. éyo peév, I for 

my part, whatever may be the opinion of others. L. & S. Lex. ué, 7. ; 
—16. %, interrogative, involves the antithesis to the preceding sev: 
or if you do not think so, do you wish? See explanation and exam- 
ples in Lex. # interrogative, 2. — eiqé like aye and épe is used irre- 
spective of the number of persons addressed. C. 656. It brings the 
question home to each hearer. —17. abrav is gen. of source after auv- 
Odvecbar, and is used instead of d\A7jAwy, as it often is. So in Eng- 
lish we can say, inquire among yourselves, or inquire of one another. 
Longinus (18) quotes the passage, doubtless from memory, with &\Aq- 
wv instead of a’rav. Some editions (Bekker, Dindorf, Whiston, but 
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in brackets) read xara rh ayopdy after ruvPavecbar: do you wish to 
go about and inquire of one another in the agora. — déyeral te Ka- 
vov, is there any news ? —yévoiro yap, yes, indeed, for could there be 
any greater news? Heslop renders yap by why, expressive of sur- 
prise and impatience. The author of the Acts of the Apostles shows 
his acquaintance with the character and habits of the Athenians 
when he represents them as spending their time in nothing else than 
telling and hearing te xawérepoy (Acts xvii. 21). — 18. Maxedov 
avqp, contemptuous, like dv@pwros above, § 9, and perhaps rovrou, 
§ 3. See Ol., II]. 16; Phil., III. 31, and general Introduction, 
p. vii. —19. katatodepav = Lat. debellans. Virgil: debellare super- 
bos. Rehdantz. — 20. 8tokav, managing, lit. as if it were his own 
house. and property. — 11. 20. ad doGevet is printed as a question 
by Heslop and some others. But in most editions it is an answer to 
the preceding question. .‘‘Is Philip dead?” asks some one of the 
idle, but curious Athenians in the agora. ‘‘ No, indeed, but he is 
sick,” answers another and would-be wiser citizen. ‘‘ But what is 
the difference to you?” adds Demosthenes, ridiculing and censuring 
both. — 21. kal yap...1a0y, for even should anything happen to this 
Philip, you will immediately create another, if you attend to your aj- 
fuirs in this way.— &v te 740y, like the Latin si quid humani acciderit, 
is an euphemism for should he die. —24. ov8% yap ovtos apa, for 
even this man has not been exalted so much through, ete. — ové is an 
emphatic negative. —tapa = through. Arnold, in his note on Thuc., 
I. 141, mapa ri airod duédevav, says, ‘‘ This is exactly expressed in 
vulgar English, ‘all along of his own neglect.’”” See Heslop and 
Whiston in loc. Franke compares the Latin propter and juxta, and 
says, it is as if the growth of Philip’s power ran parallel to the negli- 
_ gence of the Athenians. — 25. katrou kai rotro, and yet this also is 
to be considered. —12. 26. et tv wad8or instead of civ Te rab, as above, 
because here the supposition is to be stated more generally and less 
vividly, with a more indefinite and less positive result (G. 220, b) ; or, 
as Whiston states the difference, dv 7c ran expresses the not improb- 
able contingency of death as the consequence of illness, whereas et re 
maGo. expresses the more remote and improbable contingency of the 
same event, independent of any proximate or anticipated cause. C. 
631,¢; Cu. 545; H. 747. — 26. kal ra THs TUXNs...eepydoatto, and 
if the favor of fortune, which always takes better care of us than we do 
of ourselves, should accomplish this also for us. — Kat totr’, this also, 
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ete., the death of Philip, to crown her other favors. Heslop. Cf. 
Ol., Il. 2, and note there. 

P. 5, 1.1. te0’, for tore, be assured that, being close at hand, you 
might step in when all things were in confusion (lit. upon all things 
in confusion) and manage them just as you please. —3. o¥8é §:S6vtev, 
not even if circumstances offered you Amphipolis. C. 635; Cu. 583 ; 
G. 226; H. 751. So évres above implies a condition. Demosthenes 
here, perhaps, alludes to Philip’s surrender of Amphipolis on his ac- 
cession to the throne, and the neglect of his countrymen to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. Grote, XI. 305. Whiston. — 
5. aarnptypevor is here the opposite of mAysiov évres, and so means 
remote (lit. hanging off). —kal...yvopats, both in your preparations 
and in your purposes, i. e. as far from having resolved as from being 
prepared to carry on the war. 

C. Measures recommended (13 — 22). 

13-22. HEAR ME WITH PATIENCE, AND WITHOUT PREJUDICE AT 
THE NOVELTY OF MY PLAN, WHILE I PROCEED TO STATE THE KIND 
OF MILITARY PREPARATION WHICH I RECOMMEND. FIRST FURNISH 
FIFTY TRIREMES FOR CARRYING FOOT-SOLDIERS, TOGETHER WITH 
THE NECESSARY TRANSPORTS FOR HALF OF THE CITY CAVALRY, AND 
BE IN READINESS TO EMBARK IN PERSON AS SOLDIERS, AND SAIL AT 
ANY MOMENT EITHER TO REPEL THE SUDDEN INCURSIONS OF PHILIP 
UPON OUR POSSESSIONS, OR TO MAKE INROADS UPON HIS TERRITORY, 
AS OCCASION MAY OFFER. BESIDES, GET IN READINESS A SMALL 
FORCE, SUCH AS YOU CAN NOT ONLY VOTE BUT ACTUALLY RAISE, SAY 
TWO THOUSAND INFANTRY AND TWO HUNDRED CAVALRY, ONE FOURTH 
OF WHOM AT LEAST SHALL BE ATHENIANS, WITH TRANSPORTS AND 
TEN SWIFT TRIREMES, TO HARASS THE ENEMY CONTINUALLY, AND 
CARRY ON A CONSTANT WARFARE WITH HIM. 

13. 7. ‘Os pev otv, «. tr. A. The Greek order is so expressive and 
artistic here that it may well be preserved even at some expense to 
our English idiom: That you ought then to be entirely willing to do 
your duty all of you promptly, presuming that you are convinced and 
persuaded of it, I cease to urge. —édovtas trdapxerv is stronger than 
éOéXew. See Rehdantz in loc. Heslop renders: there ought to exist 
a readiness. — Os...teTaAcpéevwv. ws subjective = presuming that. 
C. 680; Cu. 588; G. 280, N. 4; H. 795e; Madv. 182.—10. amadA- 
AdEat dv, would deliver, sc. if voted and raised. C. 658 a; Cu. 575; 
G. 211; H. 783. —amaddAa£ar...otopar is to be understood with rAjéos 
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écov and mépous otorwas in the same way as with tpdérov Hv: the kind 
of armament and the number of men and the supplies of money which 
L think would deliver us from such a state, and how the other requisites 
might, as it seems to me, be best and most expeditiously provided, I 
will now also (or even now, i. e. at once, Heslop; Franke, statim) en- 
deavor to tell. —14. 15. «plvare (aor.) denotes a momentary, zpo- 
AauBavere (pres.) a continued action : form your Judgment when you 
have heard all I have to say: don't be prejudging as I go on. Madvy. 
141. Heslop. Some copies insert cai before sj. — mpdtepoyv, sc. be- 
fore you have heard, defines as well as emphasizes the mpo-. — 
16. pyd’...A€éyav, nor if I seem to any one to be recommending an 
entirely new force. — & apxas, lit. from the beginning = entirely. 
The novelty of the proposed force consisted in its being made up of 
citizens instead of mercenaries, and being constantly maintained in- 
stead of being raised anew for every new emergency (77 vuvi BonPeia.) 
It might take longer to raise such a force and provide for its subsist- 
ence, hence some might charge him with the very delay (avaBadNew) 
which he deprecated. But it would prove the most expeditious in 
the end; for, he proceeds to say, it is not those who cried *‘ Quick !” 
and ** To-day!” that speak most to the purpose. — ot eiaévres is past ; 
those who have spoken on former occasions, and taxv and r7epov 
were the very words which they spoke. — 19. ov yap dv, x. T. X., for 
we could not prevent what has already happened by present succor, sc. 
if we should render it ever so immediately (implied protasis, C. 658 a ; 
Cu. 575; G. 211; H. 783). The maxim is so obvious as to be almost 
common-place in itself; but it is so well put, and in such a con- 
nection as to form (sit venia verbo) a knock-down argument. — 
15. 21. GAN Ss dv, but he speaks most to the purpose who can show. — 
tis...moon...7o8ev answer to the jv...dc0v...ota7was of the thirteenth 
section (ris having reference to the kind of troops, 7407 to the num- 
ber, and dééev to the ways and means of support, cf. § 20 below), and 
topiusbecoa belongs with each of the interrogatives and denotes the 
preliminary action or condition which will enable the troops to hold 
out: what force, and how great, and from what source provided and 
supplied (i.e. In case it be provided and supplied, C. 635; Cu. 583; 
G. 226; H. 751) will be able to keep the field. The conciseness and 
flexibility of the Greek is seen in such sentences. — 23. revo évres, 
of our own accord. —24. tod oitrod, C. 433.a; Cu. 426; H. 591. — 
26. pr kodvev, not, however, wishing to oppose. 7H, not ov, beearse 
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following the inf. éyew. So Franke. Whiston says, ‘‘not positive, 
but conditional.” — 27. tmooyxeots, the pronise (undertaking) ; 1 
mpaypa, tle performance ; Tov eeyxoy, tie test. 

16. P. 6,1. 1. tpiqpes. Vessels propelled by three banks of oars 
and three ranks of rowers, properly ships of war, the swiftest of which 
were almost as fast as a modern steamship. Two classes are distin- 
guished in this passage, viz. raxetae rpijpers (§ 22), swift ships and 
long (uwaxpal), which were real men-of-war, carrying sometimes 200 
men, crew and marines; and a slower and heavier class, used in battle 
only in cases of necessity, but usually employed for transporting troops. 
These last are again subdivided into cavalry transports, irraywyoi, 
aud transports for foot-soldiers, here called simply tpejpecs, but often 
called émdiraywyol. Besides these we have mXoia, sailing-vessels for 
carrying baggage, provisions, ete: (impedimenta). Cf. L. & S., Lew., 
and Smith’s Dic. Antig., art. Ships. —2. mwevrqkovra, ‘The entire 
fleet at this time consisted of at least 300 triremes. Demos., De Syiv., 
18; Bockh., Pub. Econ., B. Il. C. 21. — etr’...euBaow, and then 
(secondly) that we ourselves ought to have our minds made up to this, 
that, if need be, we must embark in them ourselves and sail, sc. as vol- 
unteers, or citizen soldiers. This shows the use to be made of the 
fifty triremes and the kind of triremes meant (sc. om\itaywyot). Ob- 
serve the emphatic repetition of owrselves, —the same idea which so 
often recurs in the Olynthiacs afterwards, e.g. I. 6; Il. 27; III. 34, 
et passim. — 4. mpds 8& rovTots, and besides these I move you to 
prepare cavalry transports for the half of our cavalry and a sufii- 
cient number of sailing-vessels (teuders). The article with imméwy 
refers to the standing force of cavalry usually maintained at Athens, 
which at this time was 1,000, 100 from each tribe. Cf. De Sym., 
13. —5. tmmaywyots, que, Pericle auctore, 430, e vetustis triremi- 
bus factee sunt (Thuc., II. 56) quibus equites et equi vehebantur. 
Ab his et omdiraywyot tpijpers supra, et tpinpers taxeiae (§ 22) 
naves longs, quarum in pugna navali usus erat, distinguende sunt. 
Franke. —17. 6. tatra pév...éml, these, on the one hand, I think 
ought to be in readiness against. jwév, on the one hand, or in the 
Jirst place, is resumed at the beginning of § 19, and there finds the 
6é, in the second place, which answers to it. —10. tapacrticat, so 
the MS. =, Vomel, Rehdantz, ete., it is necessury to impress this upon 
his mind, al. rapacrjvat, that it should be present, or be impressed. 
— tpeis, emphatic, is the subject of opuncatre, which has the preg- 
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nant signification of awake and start off: that you may perhaps awake 
from this your excessive apathy, and start off, just as you did to Bu- 
bea. After @omep understand wpynoare. —11. eis HvPoray. This 
expedition was sent to aid the Eubceans against the Thebans, B. c. 
358, and was successful in compelling the latter to evacuate the 
island. It was a frequent subject of glorification with the Athenians. 
Demosthenes himself was one of the trierarchs (De Cor., 99), and Grote 
suggests (XI. 307) that he doubtless heard the appeal of Timotheus, 
whose eloquence moved the Athenians to undertake the expedition, 
and whose generalship conducted it to so successful an issue, — 
12. eis ‘AXaprov. This happened B. c. 395, before the birth of 
Demosthenes ; hence mpérepdy moré gpacow. The Athenians under 
Thrasybulus marched to assist the Thebans against the Spartans, and 
arrived just in season to turn the scale and compel the Spartans to 
withdraw from Beeotia. This expedition is also mentioned, De Cor., 
96.—12. Ta TeXevtaia, finw//y, as the last instance. —13. mponv, 
recently. It was two or three years previous to this oration, B. C. 
353 —2. —18. 13. otro. travtedas, k. T. d., and even if you should 
not achieve this as I say you ought, it (the preparation which I recom- 
mend) is by no means a thing to be despised in order that either through 
the fear which it would cause, ete. — 17. eior...eiolv, ef. mr ...1ére, 
$ 10, and note there. — éayyé\Xovres denotes a customary action, 
who are in the habit of reporting, carrying abroad intelligence, e€-. — 
18. mdelous tod S€0vTos, more than there should be; in eo numero fue- 
runt Philocrates, Phryno, Aristodemus, Neoptolemus, Ctesiphon, alii. 
Sauppe. —19. pySeves, not ovdevds, on account of iva, says Franke ; 
but better with Rehdantz, because it is an implied condition ; 7 
there were nothing to prevent you sailing against his country, as there 
would not be, if you raise a permanent force and take advantage of the 
winds and the situation (cf. § 31) as I recommend. — 20. dv év8o 
katpoy, should he (Philip) give you an opportunity. —19, 21, tatra 
pév...mpos 8€, cf. note, § 17, above. — 86x @ar...kal maperxevac bar, 
immediately voted and at once provided. C. 599; Cu. 506; G. 202, 2; 
H. 715. — mpbds rovrors, besides this (Bekker, Dindorf, Heslop, Whis- 
ton, etc.), al. mpd ro’'Twv, before this (Franke, Sauppe, Rehdantz, etc.). 
The former reading, found in good MSS., accords better with the 
sentence immediately preceding, and is confirmed by zpos rovrots, 
§ 22. — 23. mpoxeptoacbar, fo get ready to hand. Whiston. — 
25. pH pot, none of your ten thousand, nor twice ten thousand merce- 
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nories. The ace. and dat. depend on \éyy7e or some such verb im- 
plied in pH. — 26. émortoAtpalous, on paper, defined by éy rots 
Yndicuacw below, § 30. — Travras, sc. with which you are so familiar. 
— 27. GAN 4...€orrar, but a force which shall belong to the state, i. e. 
consisting, not of mercenaries alone, but largely of citizens, and there- 
fore fully subject to the command and at the disposal of the state, 
instead of running off to fight their own battles, 24 below. This is 
the reading of most of the editions. Some MSS. read dAX 7. — 
Kav...dKkodovdqre, and which, whether you elect one or more, or this 
or that man, or any one whatever as general, will obey and follow 
him. —rov Setva, cf. note, O/., II. 31; III. 35. 

20. P. 7, 1. 3. tls...1é0n...1d8ev, cf. note, § 15 above. — as... 
mrovewv, i. e. how the force can be so constituted that it will cheerfully 
obey the commander and fight the battles of the country. — 5. a’ 
is distinctive, one by one. — 6. Eévous pev Aé€yw, mercenaries I do in- 
deed propose. Lest the remark in the previous section, ‘‘none of your 
ten thousand, or twice ten thousand mercenaries,” should be misun- 
derstood, and prejudice the minds of his hearers, for whom it was 
much easier and pleasanter to vote any number of mercenaries than to 
take the field themselves, he takes the earliest opportunity to suggest 
that he does not propose to dispense entirely with this usual and 
popular species of troops. At the same time he intimates by the 
word pév that this is not the only force which he proposes. Instead, 
however, of proceeding at once to state the number of mercenaries, — 
a number which they would deem contemptibly small for them to 
vote,—he stops to warn them against their pernicious habit of voting 
large and doing little or nothing ; in other words, as soon as he has 
relieved their minds by this popular suggestion, he returns to his 
main point, ‘‘ none of your myriads,” etc., and insists that they shall 
vote no more than they can and will execute. If any reader sees in 
this not only rhetorical art, but artifice, he should remember that 
the Athenian people would not listen to an orator who did not please 
their tastes and yield more or less to their prejudices. — 7. kal 61rws, 
and beware how you do what has many times harmed you. For the 
construction, see C. 626; Cu. 553, Obs.; G. 218, N. 2; H. 756 a. — 
moijoere, al. rowjonre. But the fut. ind. is more common than the 
subj., especially with Dem., in such warnings. Cf. Vomel in loe. — 
9. éml...rrovetre, when it comes to (éwi with the dative) the doing (ac- 
tion, business, agendum), you do not execute (effect, accomplish, faci- 
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tis) even the smallest. Cf. note, Ol., II]. 15.—10. addAa...palvyrat, 
but after you have excceuted and provided the small, add to these from 
time to time (imper. pres.), if they prove (not merely seem, but ave 
shown) to be too small, C. 514; H. 662. —21. 12. A€yw 6H resumes 
the &évous wév Néyw above, emphasizing A\éyw, however, instead of 
Eévous, I propose then. 6 resumptive = then, or I say. —otpatie- 
ras here means foot-so'diers ; the cavalry are spoken of below, tr7éas. 
So below, §$§ 28, 33. — é qs...nAtklas, of whatever age you may think 
advisable. It was customary to specify in the bill some age as the 
limit of an enlistment. —15. pay) pakpov. The orator sweetens the 
bitter draught as often and as much as possible. —17. G@AAMAots is da- 
tive after €& duadox js, relieving one another.—18. S.akoclovs...mevTy- 
kovta. One tenth of the whole force was to be cavalry, — the usual 
proportion in the Greek service, —and at least one fourth of the in- 
fantry and the cavalry were to be Athenians. —19. @o-mep is correla- 
tive to rév abrév tpdrov in O/., I. 15, also, where see note: in the 
same manner as the foot-soldiers, i. e. for the same length of time, 
and relieving each other in the same way. — tmmaywyots, sc. eivac 
kerevw. Ad rem, see note on Tpujpes, § 16, above. — 22, 22. raxeias 
Tpinypets, see note § 16. — 23. vavTikdv shows that these swift tri- 
remes, war-galleys, were emphatically the navy. On Philip’s navy, 
see Grote, XI. 424. — tpeqpev jpiv, gen. of want and dat. of advan- 
tage after det. C. 414, 453; Cu. 431; H. 575, or dat. of the person 


and gen. of the thing. G. 184, N. 1. —kal, foo, i.e. besides the 
transports. — étrws...mdéy, i. e. the swift ships are to serve as a con- 


voy. —26. tyrtKkatrny, of such amount, as named above, i. e. here, so 
small = tantillam. — 27. Kai wod(tas...kekedo, and why I recom- 
mend (move) that those who serve should be crvizENs. As only one 
fourth of the soldiers were to be citizens, various suggestions have 
been made to get over the difficulty, such, e. g. as making ToXiras, 
or toNiras Tovs craTrevopevous, the subject, and eivac = mapetvar (§ 23). 
But the above is the only translation of which the Greek will admit. 
cvotpatevouevous has heen proposed as an amendment, instead of 
oTparevouevous, so as to correspond with the actual constitution of 
the force as above recommended. But even then the article would 
not be right. And as the reading is, it corresponds with the charae- 
teristic feature of the recommendation : @ potiori nomen fit. 

D. Reasons for this recommendation (23-27). 

23-27. I RECOMMEND THIS COMPARATIVELY SMALL FORCE, BE- 
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CAUSE IT IS IMPRACTICABLE FOR US NOW TO PROVIDE AN ARMY THAT 
CAN MEET PHILIP’S ARMY ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE. AND I URGE 
THAT A CONSIDERABLE PART OF THE FORCE CONSIST OF ATHENIANS, 
BECAUSE IT IS NO NEW THING FOR CITIZENS TO SERVE IN YOUR 
ARMIES, AND BECAUSE, SINCE MERCENARY SOLDIERS, OFFICERED, 
TOO, MORE OR LESS, BY FOREIGNERS, HAVE CARRIED ON YOUR WARS, 
THEY CONQUER YOUR FRIENDS, AND FIGHT THEIR OWN BATTLES FOR 
THEIR OWN INTEREST, WHILE YOU AND YOUR GENERALS ARE EN- 
GROSSED WITH SPORTS AND FESTIVALS. 

23. P. 8, 1. 1. Tooadttny here takes the place of rm\cca’rny in the 
previous section, with the same meaning and the same construction, 
se. droxpiy oluat, or possibly eivae kelevw. — ToratTyy pev...moditas 
8€, so small in the first place —in the second place citizens. C. 701 q. 
— 2. é&kelvm, as usual, refers to Philip. — 3. Agotevew, as opposed to 
mapatazouevny = to carry on a guerilla warfare. — #) tiv meaty, 
in the first place = for the present. Cf. Ol., IIL. 2. — 5. tmépoykov 
.Tratewyy, it must not be over-large nor on the other hand altogether 
contemptible. —7. Kal mpdtepdy tot akovw. Compare the cai mpdrepdv 
moré pacw of $17. The reference in both sections is to the same 
war, often called the Corinthian War, B. c. 395. Curtius, IV. 245 ; 
Grote, IX. 454. Little is known of Polystratus. He is mentioned 
also in the Or. con. Leptinem, § 84. The other two generals here 
named were among the ablest and most distinguished of the Athenian 
generals. Iphicrates gained especial distinction by defeating (in the 
Corinthian War) a Lacedemonian mora (about 600 men) of heavy 
infantry with the light-armed we\racraé which he organized and 
trained. Whiston in loc.; Curtius, IV. 263 ; Thirlwall, I. 571, Amer. 
ed.; Grote, IX. 482. Chabrias was scarcely less famous. Curtius, 
IV. 459, V. 93; Thirlwall, II. 20, 82. — 24. ot8a axotwy. The 
orator still refers to the same war, and now adds a reference to its 
successes which, of course, he knows only by what he has heard. Cf. 
dxovwv ovvoda, Ol., III. 3.—11. AakeBSapovlous...dpets pet’ éxelvav. 
These are the words which the orator wishes to emphasize: that 
these mercenaries fighting by your side and you BY THEIRS conquered 
the LACEDEMONIANS. It is curious and instructive to see Demos- 
thenes thus referring to the service of Athenian citizens in their 
armies as a matter of Aearsay beyond the personal knowledge of him- 
self and his hearers, so long and so entirely had they come to rely on 
mercenaries. See on this subject Curtius, 1V. 310; Grote, XI. 390. 
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—14. vixa, they are continually conquering your FRIENDS, while 
your ENEMIES, ete. —16. tTapakt wavrTa, after a passing glance. — 
17. mpos "AptaBatov. See O/., 1]. 28, where the orator asks why 
all their generals run away from the service on which they are sent 
and seek out wars of their own. The allusion there and here is 
probably to Chares, who, in the Social War, having no money to 
pay his troops, lent them to the Persian satrap Artabazus, who was 
then in rebellion against the king. He gained a victory for the 
satrap, and was well paid for the service, but came very near involy- 
ing the Athenians in a war with the king of Persia. Diod., XVI. 


22; Grote, XI. 324. —17. padrov, rather than to rov ris mé\ews 
mode“ov. — 18. eikdtws, of cowrse, followed by yap, which assigns 


the reason in the form of a gnome or apothegm. —19. pr 886vra, 
conditional negative = if he does not find them pay. — 25. 21. topt- 
cavTas...rapakatacryoavtas, by providing pay and by attaching 
citizen soldiers as eye-witnesses of the conduct of your generals. C. 
674; Cu. 581; G. 277, 2; H. 789, 6. sdprupas is used below, § 47, 
instead of érémras. — 23. eémel viv ye, for the way we manage things 
now certainly is ridiculous, yékws being the predicate in an emphatic 
position. — 25. pa AV...ye, no indeed, not we. — 26. trodepodpey, 
in the war of Amphipolis. — 26. 27. otk éxepotovetre, and did you 
not (lately, this very year, according to your custom in time of war) 
elect from among yourselves taxiarchs and generals and phylarchs ten 
of each, and two hipparchs? What, then, are all these doing, and 
why, when you have such an ample supply of Athenian officers, do 
you not only employ mercenary troops, but let foreign officers com- 
mand them? Such seems to be the spirit of the argument in this 
and the following sections. The Athenian army was organized and 
officered, according to the democratic constitution of the state, with 
ten generals, ten taxiarchs (division commanders), and ten phylarchs 
(cavalry officers), one from each tribe ; and in the earlier and better 
days of Athenian history, as, for example, at the battle of Marathon, 
these were all in the field and at their post of duty. But now in this 
degenerate age, Demosthenes says, with the exception of one man, 
whom they may perchance send out to the war (dv av éxréupnre ém 
rov modenov), they were all in the city helping the sacrificial magis- 
trates conduct the sacred processions (ueta Tv leporaay)! Ten of 
these lepomocot were elected each year, one from each tribe, as masters 
of religious ceremonies. 
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P. 9, 1. 4. womep yép, for you elect your taxiarchs and your 
phylarchs not for the war, but for the agora, just like those who 
model generals in pluster, that is, you make your military officers 
mere statuettes, puppets, and figure-heads for your shows and cere- 
monies. ‘These would of course be in and for the agora. — 27. 7. od 
yap éxphy, for ought not taxiarchs to have bec FROM AMONG YOUR- 
SELVES, «hippareh FROM AMONG YOURSELVES, officers of YOUR OWN 
(Athenian citizens), i order that the army aright have been really at 
the disposal of the state? Observe the emphatic repetition. —9. tv 
jy. va with a past tense of the ind. to denote the unattained end 
of an unfulfilled condition. G. 216, 3; C. 624, d; H. 742; Madv. 
131 b, 8. — @AN, nay. Kennedy renders it or. — 10. ets Atjpvov. 
From a lately discovered fragment of Hyperides we learn that one of 
the two hipparchs was sent every year to Lemnos, for the purpose, 
as we may conclude from this passage, of taking part in some proces- 
sion vf the Cleruchs (Athenian settlers), or other sacred solemnity, 
rather than for the discharge of military duty. Heslop. —12. tev 
8’ imtp...immapxetv, while Menclaus (a foreigner) is hipparch of those 
who are contending for the possessions of the state (Athens). Of this 
Menelaus nothing is known except that he was not an Athenian ; 
the statement of Harpocration that he was half-brother of Philip is 
searcely probable. —13. GAX’...Kexetpotovnpévov, Lut this man, what- 
ver his character may be, ought to have been elected by you, i. e. he 
ought to have been an Athenian, for a foreigner might be hired, but 
could not be truly and properly elected. See Schaefer in loc. 

E. Ways and Means (28-30). 

28-30. I RECOMMEND THAT YOU RAISE NINETY-TWO TALENTS AS 
MEANS OF SUBSISTENCE FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY. THE REST THE 
ARMY ITSELF WILL SUPPLY FROM THE WAR. From WHAT SOURCES 
THIS SUM CAN BE RAISED WILL APPEAR FROM THE SCHEDULE HERE- 
WITH SUBMITTED. 

28. 16. Tatra pév, sc. the kind of armament and the number of 
troops ; the first and second topics suggested § 13; 76 6€ rv xpnuaTtuy, 
the third part of his exposition, which he there calls répous ottsrwas 
xXpnudtrwv. —18. mepatva, pres. ind. = J proceed to despatch. — xph- 
para totvuy, ws to supplies, then, the (cost of) subsistence, ration-1oney 
only for this force, is ninety talents and a little over. The items sum 
up ninety-two talents, it will be seen. With this adverbial use of 
mpés compare our too, which is only an emphatic to. — 22. rod pyvos 
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ekagcrov. The calculation is for the year of twelve months, for it is 
to be a permanent force. — 23. towad’ érepa, ws much more, se. forty 
talents. The budget (for these estimates remind us of the yearly budget 
laid before the British Parliament, and the Athenian oratov’s office at 
this time was scarcely less complex than that of the British Minister, 
who is the leader in the House of Commions) is made up as follows :— 


For the ships, 10 ships x 20 mine x 12 months = 2,400 mine . = 40 talents 
For the foot-soldiers, 2,000 foot x 10 drachmas x 12 months 
= 940;000'drachmas 7. <5: <a¢ ae yew eee a 
For the horse, 200 horsemen x 30 drachmas x 12 mths. =72,000dr. =12 “ 
Sum total for the year . . .... . 4. . . 92 talents 


A talent was nominally a little less than $1,000, and a drachma 
somewhat less than a Massachusetts shilling (4 of $1). The student 
may aid his memory by keeping in mind this standard of comparison, 
and for practical purposes generally it will be sufficiently accurate. 
It should be remembered, however, that the value of money, as esti- 
mated in the corn or other means of subsistence it would buy, was 
many times its present value. Bockh, Pub. Econ. B. I., passim ; 
Dic. Antig., Talentum. Demosthenes’s allowance, therefore (of 30 
drachmas a month, a shilling a day), for the subsistence of the horse- 
man with his horse, and a third of that sum (less than 6 cents a day) 
for the foot-soldier, is not so scanty as with the present value of 
money it would seem to be. — 25. ovoty, being, i. e. numbering. — 
26. AapBavy, pres. subj. receive statedly, from month to month. — 
29. 27. adoppyy is literally a starting-point. Heslop renders it 
start here ; Whiston, provision : bit if any one thinks it to be a small 
outfit that ration-money only be furnished to begin with, he is mis- 
taken. — For ywyvaoKw in the sense of think, or judge, see § 1 and 
note thiere. 

P. 10, 1. 3. mpoomopret, will provide what else (mpos-) is required 
from the war (i. e. not for itself, which would require the middle, 
but so that you will not have to provide it, cf. ropicwow, Ol., IT. 16). 
Bockh remarks on this passage in his Pub. Econ., B. 11., Ch. 22, “ this 
proposal is worthy of remark as having no parallel in any Grecian 
author ; it is the outline of a plan for embodying a military force to 
maintain itself at free quarters and at the same time to form a per- 
manent standing army, though its continuance was indeed limited to 
the duration of the war.” Heslop. — IOPOY ATIOAETSI5. 
Exposé oF Ways AND Means. A schedule of resources available 
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for the purpose, furnished by the proper official, or with his. help 
(hence perhaps the jets of § 30), is here read by that officer or by 
Demosthenes himself, or perhaps by the clerk, which was not incor- 
porated in the written oration, and so is not preserved. Compare 
the documents, or places for them, in De Corona. — 30. 10. “A pev 
Hpets...€oTt. Dionysius (Epis. ad Aminon., 1. 10) quotes these words 
as the beginning of the sixth Philippic. Hence some have inferred 
that in our present copies of the first Philippie we have two sepa- 
rate orations brought together. But the internal evidence is suffi- 
cient to demonstrate its unity. Moreover, no oration could ever 
have ended with todr’ 76 AéEw; and none could ever have begun 
with & ev jets, x. tr. X. And there are many other reasons for be- 
lieving that Dionysius must have blundered here, as he did in refer- 
ence to the order of the Olynthiaes. See especially Whiston in loc., 
and Grote, XI. 431. — 11. é€myeporovate must here mean, not ap- 
prove, sanction by vote as usual, but simply vote upon. — Tas yvopas, 
the resolutions, sententias, sc. that have been proposed whether by 
myself or others, ef. § 15. — 12. xeporovnoate, al. yeiporovicere. 

F. Topographical suggestions (31, 32). 

31, 32. You WILL DO WELL TO CONSIDER THE NATURE OF THE 
COUNTRY, AND TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE TRADE-WINDS, OR RATHER 
PREVENT PHILIP'S TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THEM (AS HE DOES CON- 
TINUALLY) BY PROVIDING A PERMANENT FORCE, INSTEAD OF OCCA- 
SIONAL SUCCORS, AND STATIONING IT IN THE ISLANDS NEAR THE 
MACEDONIAN COAST, WHERE IT WILL BE IN CONSTANT READINESS 
TO LAND OR BLOCKADE THE PORTS. 

31. 15. Aoxetre, the personal for the impersonal construction. 
C. 573; Cu. 571; H.777. Render: Jt seems to me that you would. 
— dv témov, the situation, with reference especially to the winds 
and seasons, as explained in the following context. — 18. év@vpy- 
Getnre, consider well; oyloatcbe, take into account. —19. Ta wohra 
is to be taken with both mpo\auBdvev and diamparrera, that by 
means of the winds and the seasons he gets the start of us and accom- 
plishes the most of his undertakings. —20. robs érynotas, the periodical 
winds, trade-winds, as we call them. These blow from the north- 
west for forty days after the rising of the dog-star, and would, of 
course, be adverse to a fleet sailing from Athens to Macedonia. 
“The obstinacy and violence of the Etesian winds, in July and Au- 
gust, are well known to those who have had to struggle with them 
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in the Agean during that season.” Leake’s Northern Greece, quoted 
by Whiston. — 21. qvik’ dv qpets pi Svvatpeba is subjective, giving 
the view of Philip: qixa jets ob duvduela would be objective, stat- 
ing the fact as accepted by the speaker and generally understood. 
The latter would mean, when we cannot; the former may be ren- 
dered, when he thinks we cannot, or, more exactly, whenever in his 
opinion we should not be able. C. 643 e, 686 n; L. & S. Lex. This 
form also expresses a repeated condition negatively, answering to the 
customary action expressed by émcxerpet. — 32. 23. torreprodpev, for 
we shall be too late for everything, as, e. g. in the cases of Methone, 
Pagase, and Potidea, mentioned below, § 35.— 25. tmapxe 8’ dpiv, 
and you are at liberty (licet, Franke) to use as a winter station for the 
force Lemnos, ete. The islands here named, together with Scopelus, 
Halonesus p Egoavadis etc., were at this time subject to Athens. 

P. 11, 1. 3. brapxe, are in readiness; brdpxew is understood with 
xXP7-— tiv 8° apav, and during (acc.) the season of the year when it 
is both easy to land (come to the land and remain there, dat.) and the 
winds are safe. —5. 7 Tav TvevpaTev, strictly the matter of the winds, 
is a more general expression for the winds themselves. Cf. ra ris 
rixns, § 12, and 7d Tay Hedy, and 76 Tis THxNS, 45. — 5. pos avTy, 
k. t. A., they will easily take their station near his country and at the 
entrances of his ports, sc. to land troops to carry out the system of 
Anorea recommended in § 23 and to interfere with commerce. 

G. The probable results of this course, in contrast with the wretched 
state of things now existing at Athens (83-46). 

33-46. ProviIpDE THE MONEY AND ENLIST THE ARMY FOR THE 
WAR, AS I RECOMMEND, AND YOU WILL CEASE TO BE ALWAYS DELIB- 
ERATING, AND ACCOMPLISHING NOTHING. YOU WILL ALSO TAKE 
AWAY FROM PHILIP HIS CHIEF RESOURCES, FOR HE SUPPORTS HIS 
ARMY BY PLUNDERING YOU AND YOUR ALLIES. AND YOU WILL NO 
LONGER BE ALWAYS TOO LATE. WHY IS If THAT YOUR FESTIVALS 
ALWAYS COME OFF AT THE APPOINTED TIME, WHILE YOUR MILITARY 
EXPEDITIONS ARE ALWAYS BEHIND THE TIME? BECAUSE IN THE 
FORMER EVERYTHING IS FIXED BY LAW, WHEREAS IN THE LATTER 
THERE IS NOTHING SETTLED. YOU SHOULD NOT FOLLOW EVENTS, 
BUT LEAD THEM, AS YOU EXPECT YOUR GENERALS TO LEAD YOUR 
ARMIES. BuT YOU FIGHT JUST AS BARBARIANS BOX, ALWAYS COV- 
ERING THE PLACE AFTER YOU ARE HIT, AND FOLLOWING PHILIP 
HITHER AND THITHER AS IF HE WERE THE COMMANDER OF YOUR 
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ARMIES. Do you ASK WHERE WE SHOULD ATTACK HIM? HAVE 
YOUR FORCE IN THE FIELD, AND YOU WILL SOON FIND HIS WEAK 
points. SEND OUT EVEN A SMALL FORCE OF ATHENIAN CITIZENS, 
AND THE FAVOR OF THE GODS AND OF FORTUNE WILL GO WITH 
THEM. 

33. P. 11, 1. 7. “A = How, adverbial accusative. C. 483, b; Cu. 
201; G. 160; H. 552. —-apd, alongside of, hence ad the time of and 
according to. It might be rendered from or through, as in § 11. — 
xuptos is pred. after caracrds. Render: How, therefore, and when he 
shall use the force, the general who is put in command of this matter 
will decide as occasion may arise. —10. yéypada, sc. in my motion. — 
12. wapackevacavres...katakrelonre, wind then, afler having furnished 
the other things required, the foot-soldiers, the triremes, the cavalry, in 
short, the whole force complete, you bind them by law to remain at the 
war. So Sauppe and Dindorf, governing d’vauw by mapackevacartes 
and repeating it after karax\elonre, Franke and Rehdantz separate 
évredf from divauw and make it agree with 7dé\Xa, thus summing up 
the particulars. Whatever be the construction, it is proleptic = so as 
to be complete. —14. Tav pev xpnpatoyv, becoming (as you are not now) 
the receivers and providers of the money yourselves and requiring from 
the general the due (rév) account of his doings. — wopieral, providing 
it yourselves instead of letting your generals take it perchance from 
your friends and allies (§ 24), just as éwi 7Q woNéuy, 1. 14, means the 
war to which they are sent in contrast with wars of their own to enrich 
or at least to support themselves. —18. méov...trovodvres, and making 
no progress, L. & S. under meiwr. — 34, 19. mparov pév is correla- 
tive to erecta, |. 23 = in the first place...in the second place. 
répwv ipiv, emphatic juxtaposition: he ewrries on war with you by 
means of what he gets from YouR OWN allies. — 22. &yov Kal pépwv 
= agere et ferre, is explained in the Lez., which see. — 22. TOUS 





21. tpe- 





wéovtas, sc. of your allies = their merchantmen, their commerce. 
23. adrol, yourselves as well as your allies will be saved from robbery 
and plunder. — 24. odx, and he (Philip) will not do as he has done in 
time past, when he made a descent upon Lemnos and Imbrus and car- 
ried away captive your citizens (Athenian settlers, cf. note, § 32), 
when he seized the ships at Gerwstus and levied, ete. The verbs in 
these specifications are all to be understood in the future with ovx. 
These are the things which he will no longer be permitted to do. 
Observe that these clauses have no connectives, cf. note § 4. Geres- 
4* F 
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tus was a promontory and town in the South of Euboa. It was a 
convenient point for corn-ships and other vessels to touch at on their 
way from the Levant to Attica. Grote, X. 176. 

P. 12, 1.1. Ti tepav...tpiqpy, probably the Paralus. There was 
also another sacred vessel called the Salaminia, and indeed still 
others of less distinction in the time of Demosthenes. Besides going 
on the sacred embassies (Gewpiac) to Delos and elsewhere, these ves- 
sels carried despatches, embassadors, and other officers of state. See 


art. Salaminia, Dic. Antig. —3. HSbvacbe, al. divacbe. — cis Tods 
Xpdvovs, strictly, fo or for the times, to correspond with the sending 
succor expressed by Bo7wbew. — 5. Tlavabnvatwy...Avovueiwy. There 


were two Panathenaic festivals, the Less observed annually, and the 
Greater celebrated once in four years, and four Dionysiae festivals, 
all annual, observed at different times and places in honor of the god 
Dionysus, at the greatest of which, observed in the city, crowds of 
strangers as well as citizens were present, and the new tragedies were 
exhibited. See the documents in De Cor.; L. & S. Lex.; and more 
fully, Dic. Antig. —6. tod KabqKovtos xpdvov, at the proper time. 
C, 433; Cu. 426; G. 179; H. 591. —7. i&tarat, properly private 
individuals as distinguished from public and professional men ; here, 
the inexperienced, laymen as it were, in distinction from experts, 
dewot. —8. eis Gu. 7.A., for which you are in the habit of expending 
more money than for any one of your military expeditions, and which 
are more numerously attended and more magnificent than any I know 
of anywhere. —roratra...60a 008’ éva, lit. so much as none = more 
than any, with an emphasis, however, on the tooadra which might 
be expressed in English by combining the two forms = so much 
imoney...more than for any, etc. —Me@advyv. Cf. special Introdue- 
tion, p. 51. Observe the asyndeton, cf. note § 4. —36. 15. é« trod- 
hod, long beforehand. — xopynyss. It was the duty of the choragus, 
who was one of the rich men of the state, to provide, maintain, and 
train the dramatic choruses at the Dionysiac festivals. — yupvactap- 
Xos, gymnasiarch of his tribe. Each tribe appointed its own gymna- 
siarchs. It was their office to provide, maintain, and train athletes 
for the games at the festivals. See Dic. Antiqg. —16. tt KaBovra rl 
Set trovetv, what money he is to receive and what he must do in return 
for it. The action denoted by the part. being preliminary to that 
expressed by the verb, and the two questions being condensed into 
one clause in the Greek, cf. note § 3.—19. Gtakta...ddpirta, wn- 
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arranged, unregulated, undefined, so that nobody knows beforehand 
who is to command, who is to serve, what he is to receive, or what 
he is to do. — 20. Gpa...«kal = simul ac, as soon as we have heard 
of any emergency we appoint trierarchs. It was the duty of the trie- 
rarchs (Pub. Econ.), who were appointed from among the rich men, 
to furivish the triremes. Compare the choragus and the gymnasiarch 
above, and on the trierarchic system see Bockh., Pub. Heon., B. 1V. 
c. 11. — 21. avriddces, exchanges of property, sufficiently explained 
in the Lexicon, and more fully in Dic. Antig. This liberty of ex- 
change was a fruitful source of delay. — 23. perotkovs. The foreign 
residents were a numerous and important class, who did much of the 
business at Athens, and bore many of the burdens of the state. Their 
relations were so peculiar that the name (metics) has been transferred 
by Grote and some other writers of Greek history. Dic. Antigq. sub. v. 
— ofe, enomic aor. = it is resolved, placitum est. — Tods xwpls 
oikoovtas, the frecdmen who live apart from their old masters. See 
Bockh., B. 11. ch. 21, on this passage, the freedmen and the meties. 
—24. er’. .dvrepBiBateav, then again to embark ourselves instead, 
lit. to make ourselves go on board. The expression is as strange in 
the Greek as in the English, and various amendments have been sug- 
gested to correct it. Westermann and Franke read ei7’ av’ro’s madu, 
eit avreuBiBagew, Dindorf encloses dvreufiBafew in brackets, under- 
standing éuBaivew with avrod’s rdw, and Whiston would prefer this 
reading if dvreuBi8dfew were not in all the MSS. Perhaps the orator 
means to satirize the absurdity of their conduct by the strangeness of 
the language. — 37. 25. elt’ év bow... éxmdéwpev, so while these delays 
are taking place the object of our expedition, whatever it may be, is al- 
ready lost. — pédderar, pass., as in Xen. Anab. IIl. 1, 47; Thue. 
V. 111. Compare Heslop in loc. — 27. ot 8€...eipwvelayv, and the fr- 
vorable moments (opportunities for deeds) do not wait for our delays 
and evasions. 

P. 13, 1. 3. obBév.. .€€eh€yxovrar, when the opportunities do come, 
prove inadequate to render any effective service. —4. 6, HB, is, of 
course, Philip, who so fills every mind that there is no need of any 
other designation. — ETIIZTOAAI. The letters, which, like the 
schedule at § 30, are read and not incorporated with the text, are said 
by the Scholiast to have been chiefly a warning or advice to the Eu- 
beeans not to build any hopes on their alliance with the Athenians, who 
were not able to help them. — 38. 8. td moddd, the most. C. 523 f; 
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Cu. 874; G. 142, N. 3; H. 528 n.— as ovk ea = unhappily. Whis- 
ton. — od piv a@AN tows odx, although, perhaps, not at all. —9. et 
piv...dypnyopety, if indeed all that we may pass over in speaking to 
avoid giving offence would pass over as matters of fact, we ought to 
speak so as to please you. —7Ta mpaypata is the subject of imepBijce- 
rat, lit. the things (as well as the words) will pass over. So Wester- 
mann, Whiston, Rehdantz. Others, as Franke and Heslop, make 
tis the subject, and give tmepBycerar a causative sense, if he could 
thereby cuuse the things to pass over. —11. & 8 4, k. tT. X., but if gra- 
clousness of speech when it is ill-timed becomes a damage in action, it 
is a shame, ete. It is difficult to express our orator’s favorite con- 
trast of Adyos and épyov or mpayua in good English. —39, 15. pode 
rovto, k. T.., and not be able to learn so much as this even, that 
they who would carry on war successfully must not follow in the 
wake of events, but must themselves march in advance of events. — 
20. trav mpaypatev depends on 7yetcbac to be supplied from the pre- 
vious clause: so also must they who sit in council (consult for the 
public good) take the lead of events (guide circumstances). — Ta oup- 
Bavra...SidKew is only a stronger expression for axohovdety Tols mpay- 
pac, lit. to be continually pursuing what has happened, and so is 
already past and gone. — 40, 24. amavtev, of all the Greek states. 
Cf. 24, 216: rpijpers boas obdeula modus “EAnvis KéxTyTat, K. T. X. 
On the Mil. and Nav. Force of Athens, see Bockh. Pub. Econ., B. II. 
«, 21, and the Revenue, B. IIT. —25. péxpu...qpépas, fo this very day. 

P. 14, 1. 1. ov8v 8’ drrodeltere, and you fail in no particular 
(lit. you leave off nothing) to carry on war with Philip just as the 
barbarians box. Al. ovédevds amoXelmrecbe, which Schaefer and Whis- 
ton render, and yet there is nothing in which you do not interfere, and 
other editors in other ways. But most editors have adopted the 
reading of our text, and justify the reading and construction by ref- 
erence to Plato’s Phado, 69 B. Barbarians, of course, represent un- 
skilful boxers as compared with the practised Greeks. Instead of 
mo\ene, Schaefer and Whiston read mo\euetre. —4. THs mANYAS 
éxerar, always feels for the blow, lays hold of it as it were. So Heslop, 
Kennedy, and Whiston. Or w\nyfjs may mean the wound, the part 
struck : when stricken, he always lays hold of the part struck. — 
éketoé...xeipes, lit. thi/her are his hands, with a singular mixture of 
motion and rest in the expression, which is doubtless intended to 
heighten the burlesque. — 41. 6. Kal bpeis, so you. Cf. Kal wept ray 
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apayuatwv, Ol., I. 11, and note there. — 9. oTpatyyeirGe, ow are 


commanded by him, as if he were your general. —11. ™pd...mpoopare... 
mpiv, triple emphasis, well rendered by Heslop: nor before events take 
piace do you foresce anything till you hear that something has happened 
or is happening. —42. 14. Soxet, personal for impersonal. © Cf. note, 
Ol., 1. 10, where also there is an equally distinct recognition of the 


providence of the gods. — 16. tots yeyvopévots, dat. after aloyuripe- 
vos, ef. Tots rpdyuacw, § 2 and note there. — 19. amoxpiy, J think 


some of you would be satisfied with a state of things in consequence of 
which we should as a state have incurred dishonor and the reproach of 
cowardice and the deepest disgrace of every kind. The subject of 
amoxpyv is contained in the relative clause é& vy, x. 7. d. C. 571, f. 
— eltrep...atreyvaxare, if, that is, you have not altogether given up in 
despair. — 43. 26. apxqv. ‘Though they had begun the war in 
the hope of punishing him for his duplicity in appropriating Amphip- 
olis, they had been themselves the losers by the capture of Pydna, 
Potidwa, Methone, ete.; and they were now thrown upon the defen- 
sive, without security for their maritime allies, their commerce, or 
their coasts.” Grote, XI. p. 427. — 26. amepl = about ; wmép, 1. 27 
= for the sake of. It is a good illustration of the difference between 
the words. 

P. 15, 1. 2. bre ye od orqcerar, that, to say the least, he will not 
stop, sc. in his conquests and encroachments on our possessions. — 
eira expresses surprise or indignation: shall we then wait for this, se. 
for some one else to stop him. —3. tpifpes kevas. See note, O/., 
Ill. 5. — 3. tas mapa Tod Seivos éATridas, the HOPES from SOMEBODY 
(Mr. Such-an-one, ef. note, O7., III. 35), called the hopes from the 
bema, below, 1. 17; the article points to familiar facts, and it is doubt- 
less a hit at some of the leading orators. —44. 5. ovdk €tpev adrol, 
Kk. tT. X., shall we not go forth ourselves with some portion at least of 
soldiers who are our own citizens now, although we have not done it 
before? Every word in this question is full of meaning, from thie 
WE OURSELVES to the Now, and the Nor BEForE; and the rapid 
series of interrogations expresses the intense ardor and earnestness of 
the speaker. — 8. fperé ts. The question is rhetorically put, as if 
actually heard by the orator: ‘‘I heard some one ask.” Heslop. — 
7a cabpa, the rotten parts. The same word is used, O7., II. 21, and 
the same idea is there more fully developed. — 12. od8émror’ ovSev... 
uf. C. 627, 713; Cu. 619, 620; G. 257, 283,8; H. 843, 845. The 
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emphatic denial is well expressed by Heslop: there is no chance of our 
Lf 


ever having anything done that should be done. —45. 13. pépos te 


THS ToAEws = beeper Tu oTpaTwrday oixeiwy, |. 6, above. — 14. cvva- 
TmoctaAy, sent abroad with the rest of the army. — Kat T0...cvvayo- 


viterat, the good-will of the gods and of Fortune too aids us inthe 
struggle. Cf. Ol., 1.1; I]. 2, and notes there. Kennedy and Heslop 
make evmevés the predicate of 7 rav Gedy. Better with Whiston to 
make 7d evuevés refer to THs TUX7AS as Well as TGv Gedy, and the sub- 
ject of cuvaywriferar. —16. Phdropa Kevdv, an empty resolution. 
Cf. §$ 19, 30 and notes there. — 18. of peév éxOpol, k. 7. A., your enemies 
laugh at them while your friends are frightened to death at (or stand 
in mortal dread of) such expeditions. — &morrdedovs is the object of 





kaTaye\@ow as well as of reAvdot Tq deer = ada dediact, or Ureppo- 
Bodvra. — 46. 20. éva dv8pa is of course the general without an 
army. — 22. trocyéoOar...tativ, to make promises, however, and as- 
sertions, and to accuse this man and that ts possible. The allusion is 
to Chares, whose promises became a proverb, — 25. a@Atwv.. Eévov, 
miserable unpaid mercenaries. Ol., 11. 28. — 26. ot 8 trép...dcuw, 
while those who lie to you without scruple about what he may have 
done (in the field) are here (iw your presence). ‘padtws limits Pevdd- 
mevoe (Franke, Rehdantz, Heslop, Whiston), not év@46° Gow (Wester- 
mann, Kennedy). — 27. tpets...mpooSoxav, and you keep voting 
(present) at random (whatever you may chance to) from what you 
hear, pray (kat) what ought we to expect? Heslop would express Kat 
by an emphasis: what can we expect ? 

H. How shall this state of things be brought to an end (47-50). 

47-50. SEND OUT CITIZEN-SOLDIERS. THEN THE SAME MEN 
WILL BE AT ONCE SOLDIERS IN THE RANKS, EYE-WITNESSES OF THE 
CONDUCT OF YOUR GENERALS, AND JUDGES WHEN THEY RENDER UP 
THEIR ACCOUNTS. CEASE LISTENING TO FABRICATED REPORTS OF 
PHILIP’S DOINGS. THESE SILLY STORY-MONGERS ARE NOT HIS COUN- 
SELLORS. TAKE FOR GRANTED THAT HE IS YOUR ENEMY, WHOM YOU 
MUST FIGHT AT HOME IF YOU WILL NOT MEET HIM ABROAD, AND 
ACT ACCORDINGLY. 

47. P. 16, 1. 2. Srav bets, Kk. 7. A., they will cease, whenever You, 
gentlemen of Athens, make (appoint) the same persons soldiers, and 
witnesses of the conduct of your generals, and on their return home 
judges of the accounts, sc. of the generals (OU., I. 28). Rather a 
democratic constitution for an army! But thoroughly consonant 
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with the ideas and the government of the Athenians, and not more 
democratic than were the 10,000 Greeks in their retreat, as described 
by Xenophon (Anab. passim), nor without parallels in the citizen- 
soldiers of the United States in the late war. The generals, as well 
as the civil functionaries (see De Cor., passim) were birevOvvor, and, 
before they could be discharged, were required to render an account 
primarily of moneys expended, but also of their conduct generally. 
Dic. Antiq., EvOivn. — 8. 1008’...aicxtvys, to such a-pitch of dis- 
honor. Cf. Ol., I]. 21. — 9. «plverat...Bavarov, zs tried before you 
for his life. Sauppe cites instances from Aschines, Demosthenes, 
and Diodorus — Autocles, Cephisodotus, Leosthenes, Callistratus, and 
Chares several times. —11. dyovlcac@at rept Bavaron, to hazard his 
life in w struggle with the enemy. —12. trav avipamobiictav kal do- 
modutav, kidnappers and thieves (originally clothes-stealers in the 
baths) were punished with death. Lys. 13, 68 ; Xen. Mem., I. 2, 62. 
—12. rod mpoojkovros, sc. the death of a soldier. —14. kpwBévra, 
by sentence of the law. —48. 15. hpov, al. duav, but yudy is required 
by mepepxdueda. It is in emphatic contrast or comparison with 
atparyyav, 1. 9, and in emphatic continuation of viv dé, 1. 7: while 
among US some go about the agora and report that Philip is concerting 
with the Lacedemonians the overthrow of Theban supremacy (over 
other Beeotian cities, such as Orchomenus, Thespie, and Platea. Cf. 
Grote, XI. 405), and is attempting the dissolution of the republics (of 
which Athens was the protector and Sparta the perpetual enemy 
throughout Greece). — pera AaxedSaipoviav precedes gaci for em- 
phasis. —mpdrrey, lit. practising, managing. —8taemav may depend 
on gaci (Franke, Rehdantz, etc.), or on mparrew (Westermann, Hes- 
lop, etc.). It makes little difference — without rpdarrew, diacmav may 
express what he is attempting to do. — as Bacthéa, to the king of 
Persia, who was so important a personage in the early periods of 
Greek history that he needs no other designation, and Bacueds is even 
used of him without the article like a proper name. For ws = zpos, 
see ©. 711; Cu. 450; G. 192: H. 621; and L. & S., Lex. —19. & 
*Tddvprois, cf. O/., 1. 13. —ot 8€...reprepyopeba, wid the rest of us come 
round severally inventing stories. Their whole political activity, as 
Rehdantz remarks, moved in a circle beginning with mepudyres (1. 15) 
and ending with eprepyduefa. —49, 20. éyd 8 otpar, but for my 
part, though I verily believe he is intoxicated with the greatness of his 
achievements and dreams many such things in his imagination...still I 
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certainly do not think that he intends to act in such a way as to let the 
silliest of our number know what un is going to do. — éxetvos is em- 
phatic : HE who is so shrewd and politic. —vi tots Beovs and pa 
Ava not only intensify the expression, but make it sarcastic. — 
24. Thy épnpiav tov kwrvodvTey, fhe entire absence of any to hinder 
him. Cf. De Rep. Ord., 19: rijs TGv évavTwoouévay epnulav and épy- 
piav alone, Ol., III. 27. 

50. P. 17, 1. 1. tatr’ éketvo in emphatic contrast : if we dismiss 
all rHis (which is always on our lips) and make up our minds to 
THAT (which is quite too remote from our thoughts). Kennedy ren- 
ders in substance and with spirit : det ws dismiss such talk and remem- 
ber only, etc. —3. Kal &rav®’...evpyrar, and that everything which 
we ever expected any one to do for us he has been found to have done it 
against us. twa means Philip in particular, but it is not to be lim- 
ited to him. The subject of efpyra is to be drawn from twa, and 
mpaéas is to be understood after it with the same subject. dravé’ 
could be the subject, but the meaning would then be far less spirited. 
Observe the juxtaposition of the contrasted words irép judy Kaé 
quay. —7. dy tatra...admmndd\aypévot, if we make up our minds to 
this, | say, we shall have come to a right determination and also (kat 
...kal) have done with idle talk. —9. ob yap &rra, kK. T. d., for we 
ought not to be speculating what in the world the future will be, but to 
feel assured that the future will be bad, etc. 

I. Conelusion (51). 

51. I HAVE SPOKEN WITHOUT RESERVATION WHAT I BELIEVE 
TO BE FOR YOUR INTEREST. WovuLD THAT I COULD HAVE FELT 
EQUALLY SURE THAT IT WOULD BE FOR MY INTEREST TO SPEAK 
THUS FRANKLY. 

51. 13. "Eyo pév odv, for myself then, tacite opponit alios oratores, 
ef. Ol., II]. 8. Franke. jév solitarium, cf. § 10 above. — otv = in 
conclusion. — &ddore. Although it is the first Philippic, this is not 
the earliest of our orator’s public orations. Ex orationibus quas 
prius habuit, extant Or. epi Duupopidv, Or. pro Megalopolitanis, et 
Or. in causa publica adv. Leptinem. Sauppe.— 13-15. ovr’ &ddore 
...vov te, as I never on any other occasion, in order to court favor, chose 
to say anything which I have not been convinced would also be for your 
interest, so now I have spoken frankly and honestly, without any reser- 
vation, all that I think. — otre— te = neque —et = both not — and, 
or as not—so. Cu. 625, 2; H. 859. —amemevopévos & expresses a 
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settled and abiding conviction.  memewpuévos einv would have ex- 
pressed his conviction from time to time as occasions might arise. 
Goodwin (Moods and Tenses, 62, R.) considers eiAdunv to be used in 
a sense approaching that of the gnomic aor. so as to be followed by a 
subj. —16. eBovddpny dv, J could have wished, if it were possible, 
as it is not— supposition contrary to fact, with the condition omitted. 
C. 686; Cu. 544; G. 226, 2; H. 752. So dy efrov, 1.19. Render: 
as I know that it is for your interest to hear the best advice, so I could 
have wished to know with equal certainty that tt will be for the interest 
of him who has given the advice, i. e. that it will be for my interest 
that I have given you the best advice. —19. viv 8€, but as it is, 
though it is uncertain what the consequences to myself will be, yet in 
the full conviction that these counsels will be for your interest, if you 
carry them into execution, I choose to give them. See a similar appre- 
hension of the difficulty and danger of free speech, with the same 
resolution notwithstanding, O/7., I. 16; III. 21. —éat denotes the 
point of view or ground of action both with aéd7Xors...yevnoouévors and 
with 7@...memetca, and might be rendered in with both: i the un- 
certainty, and zz the conviction ; but the duws which follows éx’ ad7jXors 
justifies the rendering although, as above. — 22. way 8° 8 tT, and 
may that prevail, whatever it may be, which will be for the interest 
of you all, Compare the conclusion of O7., I. and HI. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A prriop of about eight years intervenes between the First 
Philippic and the Second, — the date of the former being B. C. 
352 —351, while the latter was delivered in 344-343. To this 
period belong the Oration De Libertate Rhodiorum (B. ¢. 351), 
in which Demosthenes advises the Athenians to forget all the 
bitterness of the Social War and protect the liberties of Rhodes, 
threatened by Artemisia, queen of Caria; the Speech Contra 
Midiam (350) against his life-long personal enemy and persecu- 
tor Midias (the Clodius of Athenian history and of the life of 
Demosthenes), which, however, was not delivered, as the case was 
compromised ; the three Olynthiacs, which followed each other 
in rapid succession, Philippies all in reality, though not in name, 
and all spoken in the year 349 ; and the Oration De Pace (346), 
in which he dissuades the Athenians, justly offended with the 
perfidious policy and selfish ambition of Philip, from breaking 
the peace just made with him, called the Peace of Philocrates, 
since war with Philip now, besides being hasty, inconsistent, 
and liable to the reproach of bad faith, involved also war with 
the Amphictyonic league, of which Philip had recently become 
the agent and representative. During all this time, Midias, 
with the countenance of Eubulus, Demades, and other popular 
demagogues, was availing himself of every opportunity to insult 
Demosthenes, and even offer him personal violence ; and the 
latter part of the time our orator was engaged in a partly per- 
sonal and partly public conflict with /Eschines and the other 
ambassadors, whom he charges with selling the rights and liber- 
ties of their country to Philip in the embassies for the ratifica- 
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tion of the peace ; although the famous orations, or appeals to 
the country, of these rival orators were not made till after the 
Second Philippie. Meanwhile Philip has destroyed Olynthus, 
captured or received the surrender of the other Chalcidian cities, 
marched into Thrace, and stripped Cersobleptes of no small part 
of his dominions, taken a decisive part in the Sacred War, and 
brought it to a close in the utter ruin of the Phocian towns, 
partly flattered and bribed and partly compelled Athens to 
make with him a dishonorable peace (the Peace of Philocrates), 
and now, having been admitted to the Amphictyonic Council in 
the place of the ruined Phocians, he is even elected by that 
council to preside at the Pythian games instead of the humbled 
and disgraced Athenians. 

The circumstances which gave occasion to the Second Philip- 
pic are thus clearly and concisely stated by Thirlwall in his 
History of Greece (Vol. Il. p. 131, Amer. ed.): “The scanty 
notices remaining of the history of this period being chiefly 
rhetorical allusions, which are often extremely vague, and were 
seldom meant to convey the simple truth, do not permit us to 
follow Philip’s movements step by step. We perceive, however, 
very clearly, that he was constantly endeavoring to extend his 
power and influence, either by arms or negotiation, on every 
side of his dominions. We hear of expeditions or intrigues to- 
wards the north and the south, the east and the west; and, 
though their immediate objects were widely remote from each 
other, they seem all to have tended towards one end, that of weak- 
ening and curbing Athens, which, if these projects had suc- 
ceeded, would at length have found herself completely enclosed 
in the toils before she had received a wound. It is probable 
that Philip’s eye embraced all these points at one view, and that 
he was continually prosecuting his designs in opposite quarters, 
though we happen to find them mentioned only in succession. 
It is to Peloponnesus that our attention is first directed, as the 
scene of a diplomatic contest which portended a fiercer struggle. 
Here Philip had succeeded, almost without an effort, to the 
sway which Thebes had won through the victories of Epami- 
nondas ; for Sparta, weakened as she was, was still an object of 
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jealousy to her neighbors, whose independence she viewed with 
a malignant eye; and since Thebes, having in turn sunk from 
the height of her power, was no longer able to afford protection 
to her Peloponnesian allies, they naturally transferred their 
allegiance to the king of Macedonia, on whose aid even Thebes 
had been forced to cast herself. We are not informed of any 
new occasion of hostilities that arose between them and Sparta 
immediately after the close of the Phocian War. Yet it appears 
that they found, or thought themselves in danger, so as to be led 
to cultivate Philip’s friendship. He espoused their cause with- 
out reserve, declared himself the protector of Messenia, and 
called upon the Spartans to renounce their claims upon her ; 
and when his demand was rejected, as it seems to have been in 
a somewhat contemptuous tone,* both supplied his allies with 
troops and money, and announced his purpose of leading a 
much larger force into Peloponnesus in person. (See this Ora- 
tion, §§ 15-17.) It may easily be supposed that these favors 
and promises rendered him highly popular throughout the con- 
federacy, of which Messene, Megalopolis, and Argos were the 
leading members, and that he was extolled as the friend of lib- 
erty, the champion of the oppressed. Demosthenes himself, in 
a speech delivered about three years after the end of the war 
(De Falsa Leg., 296), mentions with indignation that many of the 
Arcadian commonwealths had decreed brazen statues and crowns 
in honor of Philip, and had resolved, if he should enter Pelopon- 
nesus, to admit him into their towns; and that the Argives had 
followed their example. 

“These proceedings, of course, soon became known at Athens, 
and excited no little anxiety there. An embassy was sent into 
Peloponnesus, with Demosthenes at its head [and at his sugges- 
tion], to counteract the progress of the Macedonian influence. 
He went to Messene, and, it seems, to Argos. In one of his 
extant speeches [the oration before us, §§ 20-25] he has given 
us a specimen of the manner in which he endeavored to rouse 


* Philip is said (Plutarch, De Garrul., 511, A.) to have written to the Spartans : 
Al €uBaddAw els THv Aaxovixny, avactatous vas ToLHow. The laconic answer was, 
Aira. 
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the jealousy of the Peloponnesians against Philip. He referred 
to Philip’s conduct in the case of Olynthus as a proof that 
no reliance could be placed on his professions, or even his 
acts of friendship, which were all meant to inveigle those 
who trusted him into bondage or ruin. ... . He dwelt much 
on the bad faith which Philip had shown in his dealings with 
Athens, either in his promises about Amphipolis, or in those 
by which he had deceived the people through their ambas- 
sadors in the negotiations for peace. The natural and neces- 
sary hostility between a monarch, whether king or tyrant, and 
all free and legal governments, was also a topic by which 
the orator strove to alarm republican prejudices. But though 
he affirms that he was heard with applause, he admits that 
his warnings had produced no practical effect, and that Philip 
continued after, as before, to enjoy the confidence of his Pel- 
oponnesian allies ; and some embassies which were afterwards 
sent with the same view, were attended with no better result. 
Philip did not let those attempts pass unnoticed. Even if 
he did not deem it necessary for his honor to repel the charge 
of perfidy which had been so publicly brought against him, he 
may have thought it a favorable opportunity for displaying and 
thereby strengthening his connection with Peloponnesus. He 
sent an embassy to Athens, which seems to have been headed 
by Python, whose eloquence could sustain a comparison with 
that of Demosthenes himself (Diod., X VI. 85) ; and it was no 
doubt at Philip’s instigation that his envoys were accompanied 
by those of Messene and Argos. The Macedonians were in- 
structed to expostulate on the groundless accusations which had 
been brought against their king, and formally to deny that he 
had ever broken his oath to the Athenians ; the Peloponnesians 
were to complain of the countenance which Athens had given to 
the attempts of Sparta against their liberty. 

“This embassy gave occasion to the Second Philippic of De- 
mosthenes, which seems to have been the speech with which he 
prefaced a motion for the answer which he proposed to give to 
the ambassadors. It is possible that more than one assembly 
was held on the business, — one, perhaps, to consider each sub- 
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ject [the complaints of Philip and those of the Peloponnesians }, — 
and that on one of these occasions Python vindicated his mas- 
ter’s conduct in a speech which Demosthenes afterwards de- 
scribes as bold and vehement, though he himself met it with a 
reply which extorted tokens of approbation even from the min- 
isters of Philip’s allies. But this was evidently not the occasion 
of the Second Philippic. That is addressed to the people, not 
in reply to the foreigners, but to the Macedonian, Philippizing 
faction at home, and more particularly to Aschines, who, it 
seems, had recently taken Philip’s part, and had supported 
Python’s arguments with his testimony. Its main object is to 
excite the suspicion and resentment of the Athenians, on the 
one hand, against Philip, and, on the other, against the orators 
who had served as his instruments to overreach them. He con- 
tends that the motive which had induced Philip to prefer the 
interest of Thebes to that of Athens at the end of the war was 
not the presence of a force which restrained him, still less any 
regard to justice ; for he who maintained the independence of 
Messenia against Sparta could not consistently aid the Thebans 
in reducing the other Beeotian towns to subjection. The mo- 
tive was, that he expected the one state, if its own interests were 
but secured, would be readily subservient to his designs against 
the liberties of Greece, while he knew that no prospect of self- 
ish advantage would ever bribe Athens to resign her glorious 
inheritance, the foremost post of resistance to foreign attacks on 
the national independence. . . . . All this, however, is but sub- 
ordinate and introductory to the concluding passage, in which 
the orator reminds his hearers of the disappointment they had 
suffered, and points their indignation against its authors. He 
does not name either Philocrates or Aischines, but alludes in 
a manner which could not. be mistaken to the ribaldry with 
which the one had silenced his warnings, and to the solemn 
assurances or dexterous insinuations by which the other had 
quieted the people’s apprehensions. The men who had thus in- 
volved the state in its present embarrassments ought, he says, to 
be charged with the task of defending its conduct against those 
who questioned it. At least, it was fit that the language by 
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which they had caused so much mischief, which was not yet 
ended, should not be forgotten. 

“Tt is to be regretted that the proposed reply [to the demands 
of the ambassadors] has not been preserved ; it probably con- 
tained a manifesto which would have thrown some light on the 
history of this period. The tone of the speech leads us to sup- 
pose that it [the reply] made no material concession ; there is 
rather, as we shall see, reason to believe that it advanced some 
new claims ; yet it so far satisfied Philip and his allies as to 
avoid an open rupture.” 

Grote says (His. Gr., XI. 615, note): “Who these envoys 
were, or from whence they came, does not appear from the ora- 
tion. Libanius, in his Argument, says that they came jointly 
from Philip, from the Argeians, and from the Messenians. Dio- 
nysius Hal. (ad Ammeum, p. 737) states that they came out of 
Peloponnesus. I cannot bring myself to believe, on the author- 
ity of Libanius, that there were any envoys present from Philip. 
The tenor of the discourse appears to contradict that supposi- 
tion.” Whiston accedes to the same opinion. Curtius (His. 
Gr., V. 375) says: “ Macedonian envoys arrived at Athens to- 
gether with the Peloponnesian in order to support the cause of 
the latter, and at the same time to proffer complaints as to the 
uninterrupted insults heaped upon the king on the Attic orators’ 
tribune.” This last historian, however, supposes Python to have 
visited Athens somewhat later and at the head of another Mace- 
donian embassy. The data are not sufficient to settle these de- 
tails. But the authorities all agree in general in regard to the 
time, occasion, and object of this oration. 

Demosthenes was now somewhere from thirty-eight to forty 
years of age, in the full maturity of his powers, and advancing 
towards the zenith of his influence. He had recently been sent 
as ambassador to the king of Macedon. He had just returned 
from an honorable and most important embassy to the Pelopon- 
nesian states. He was already not only the most admired ora- 
tor, but the most trusted statesman of Athens. His reputation 
for patriotism and eloquence extended through all Greece. 

“Tt was long since such an assembly of the citizens had been 
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held at Athens. The city of Aristides seemed to have come to 
life again. The Peloponnesian envoys could not reivain from 
acknowledging the grandeur of the bearing of a civic community 
under such leaders ; and in so far Demosthenes actually gained 
his immediate object, that the dangerous hostilities in the penin- 
sula were appeased, and that no opportunity was given to Philip 
for intervention.” — Curtius, His. Gr., V. p. 376. 


ANALYSIS. 

A. Exordium (§§ 1-5). 

B. Main proposition, with the principal reasons for it (6-12). 

C. Objections, or counter-propositions stated and answered 
(13 —- 19). 

D. Extract from speech to the Messenians, cited in confirma- 
tion and warning (20 — 27). 

E. Answer (to the embassies) which the orator recommends 
(28). Omitted in the text. 

F. Conclusion. Warning against bad advisers (28-37). 
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A. Exordium (1-5). 

1-5. WE HAVE HAD QUITE ENOUGH OF SPEECHES AND AkGU- 
MENTS TO PROVE THAT PHILIP HAS VIOLATED THE PEACE. WHAT 
WE NOW NEED IS WISE COUNSELS AND DEFINITE PLANS ON THE PART 
OF THE ORATORS, AND ON THE PART OF THE PEOPLE DECISION AND 
PROMPT ACTION TO CHECK HIM IN THE EXECUTION OF HIS DESIGNS. 
HITHERTO YOUR STRENGTH HAS BEEN IN ARGUMENT, PHILIP’S IN 
ACTION. IT IS NOW HIGH TIME FOR THE ASSEMBLY AND ITS AD- 
VISERS TO PREFER COUNSELS AND MEASURES THAT WILL SAVE US, 
INSTEAD OF THOSE WHICH ARE EASY AND AGREEABLE. 

1. Page 18, line 2. mpatra kai Biaferat. mparre is generic, Bid- 
era is specific and definitive: about the acts ond aggressions of Philip 
contrary to the peace. Heslop renders : about the acts, I should say 
the acts of aggression by which Philip is infringing the peace; Whis- 
ton: Philip’s acts and attempts ; Kennedy : measures and infringe- 
meuts of the peace. It is a bold and forcible, and remarkably climac- 
teric example of our orator’s fondness for pairs of kindred words. 
The peace meant is that of Philocrates, B. c. 346. — 4. tAavOparrous 
is rendered by Smead plausible; by Rehdantz, human ; by Kennedy, 
generous ; by Heslop, sympathetic. At the highest, it is worthy of 
note, how far it falls below the lofty and universal scope which Chris- 
tianity has imparted to our word philanthropic. The word is doubt- 
less intended to express the interest and sympathy of Athens for the 
Greeks as wronged and oppressed by Philip. — @atvopévous is objec- 
tive = are shown to be, or approve themselves as being ; Soxotvtas is 
subjective = Seem: I always observe that the speeches in our behalf 
approve themsclves as just and kind, and so far as speaking is con- 
cerned all those who censure’ Phil ip always seem to say what is proper, 
and yet nothing is produced (that is, no plan is brought forward) so to 
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speak, that ought to be and not a thing for which these speeches are 
worth hearing. — yvyvopevov, |. 6, is not equivalent to mparrdmevov ; 
it does not refer to action in the field ; for, as Smead remarks, De- 
mosthenes was not at this time in favor of war or belligerent meas- 
ures ; on the contrary, it was only a year or two previous that he had 
delivered his Oration de Pace, which was an argument for preserving 
the peace. But the reference, as the word and the circumstances 
both show, is to the bringing forth of counsels and measures on the 
bema ; and the complaint is that the orators only heap up invectives 
against Philip, when they should bring forward definite plans for the 
guidance of the people; in other words, the times demanded, not 
orators, but statesmen. — 6. @s étros eitrety limits and softens the other- 
wise too strong and absolute negation expressed by ovdév.— 2. 8. eis 
TotTo...000’, cf. eis Toi0’ UBpews...d07, Phil. 1. 37. — mponypéva, 
brought, lit. brought forward, as it were, to a climax or pitch of diffi- 
culty. Cf. Phil. I. 9, of mpoedjdvbe aoedyeias. — TH TodeL, lit. cn 
respect to the state. Render in idiomatic English : all the affairs of 
the state. —10. paddov kat havepotepov, the more fully and the more 
clearly. —Kav...trapaBalvovta Kal...émBovdrevovra, both of violating 
the peace with you (Athenians) and of plotting against all the Greeks, 
or kal...kal = not only...but also. The emphasis is on the latter and 
the more comprehensive view. —13. xader@repov. The orators only 
increase the difficulty and the perplexity unless they answer the real 
question, 76 Ti xp7) Toe, WHAT IS TO BE DONE?—38. 14. travras, 
al. wavres. If waves is the correct reading, it finds its syntax only 
in the jets, 1. 16, and the duets, 1. 19, which are the two parts of 
which it is the whole. If mdvras is the true reading, it is the sub- 
ject of kwdvew: and the cause of this is that when ALL ought to check 
those who seek to aggrandize themselves by deeds and by acts, Nov by 
words only. —16. ot twaprdvres, lit. we who come before you, is a fre- 
quent designation of the orators. — 17. Kai ypadew kal cvpBovdeverv 
are appositives of rodvwy : we orators stand aloof from these things, 
viz. moving resolutions and giving advice...but are continually re- 
hearsing, etc. That is, we are not statesmen, but mere orators. — 
18. ékvodvTes expresses the motive : through fear of incurring your 





(lit. with you) displeasure. — 20. ot kaOypevor is a designation for 
the members of the éxxyoia as sitting and hearing in opposition to 
the orators as rising (dvaords, Phil. 1. 1) and coming forward (aapi- 
évres) to speak. Cf. De Or., 169: mas 6 djuos tivw KabAro, and Dic. 
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Antig., art. "ExxAnola. —20. as: pev...maperkevacbe, are better pre- 
pared than Philip to make fuir speeches (or just arguments), and to 
wnderstand unother when he speaks, but to prevent him from doing 
these things upon which he is now intent you are wholly inactive (take 
no steps whatever. Whiston.) 

4. P. 19, 1. 3. é@v ois,x. tT. A. This clause is without a connec- 
tive, because it explains the preceding, like an appositive. The 
satire of the sentence is as keen as the logic is conclusive : you sue- 
ceed best severally in that in which you severally find your occupation 
and about which you feel an interest, viz. he in deeds and you in words. 
—€katépo.s, always of two parties, here, of course, refers to the 
Athenians and Philip. —5. 8. kal pi...qpas, and how (that) they 
shall not proceed (cf. note on mponypéva, § 2) still further wnperceived 
by us all. — For wpoedOdvTa Anoea Has, see C. 677 f; Cu. 398, 590 ; 
G. 279, 2; H. 544, 799. —10. pmd’...BvvyordpeOa, and how (that) a 
power shall not rise up against us so great that we shall be utterly un- 
able to resist it. — With péyeBos Suvdpews compare Kadd7...lepav, OL., 
III. 25. —14. mpoatperéov is followed by a dat. of the agent (C. 458 ; 
Cu. 434; G. 188, 4; H. 600), an acc. of the object (C. 682; Cu. 
596, 2; G. 281; H. 804), and a gen. by virtue of the mpo-. 

It will be observed that this introduction is much longer than that 
of the First Philippic or of either of the Olynthiacs. The want of 
statesmanship in the other Athenian orators and of definite plans for 
decisive action in the people was not only Demosthenes’s justification 
for his speech, but it was a vital point in regard to their counsels and 
conduct. Hence he dwells on it, and makes it at once his exordium 
and a part of his oration. 

B. Main proposition, with the principal reasons for it (6-12). 

6-12. PHILIP IS DOUBTLESS YOUR ENEMY, AND IS MAKING ALL 
HIS PREPARATIONS AGAINST YOU. AND WITH GOOD REASON; FOR 
HE EXPECTS TO FIND IN THE THEBANS, MESSENIANS, AND ARGIVES 
WILLING DUPES AND SELFISH TOOLS OF HIS AMBITION; BUT ALL 
YOUR ANTECEDENTS AND THE HISTORY OF YOUR ANCESTORS SHOW 
HIM THAT YOUR FRIENDSHIP CAN BE GAINED ONLY ON THE BASIS OF 
JUSTICE AND THE RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES OF THE GREEKS. 

6. 15. IIparov pév have no formal correlative words. The first 
question, viz. what is the real character and relation of Philip, with 
the arguments and illustrations by which the answer is supported, 
occupy the oration as far as § 28. Then follow the still more prac- 
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tical questions, what is to be done,’and what answer should be re- 
turned to the ambassadors. —16. dpev, although he sees, or while 
yet he sees. The part. is concessive. —17. py’... tapackevater bar. 
Observe the force of the middle voice and the emphasis on buds: and 
that it is not ayainst you that he is making all his preparations. — 
20. 8 ots = propter quas ; BV dv (1. 21) = per quas. Franke. The 
latter is the means; the former the cause or reason: by reason of 
which I have come (lit. it has come to me) to expect the contrary, and 
by which I am led to think Philip an enemy. — 22. BédXtrov mpoopay. 
The present expresses character or habit: to have more foresight. 
For the justice of this claim, here so modestly put forth, see Introd., 
p. 54. — éav...mpooOqoer Oe, but if they who are confident and have 
trusted him (have the more foresight), you will give your adherence to 
them. Al. mpoc@jobe, but the construction is changed. —7. 24. éyo 
. Aoylfopat, well, then, I reason thus. Rehdantz places a colon after 
hoyifouar. — 26. mp@tov pera tiv eipyvynv. Immediately after rati- 
fying the peace (of Philocrates, 346) at Phere he marched to Ther- 
mopyle, and, joined by the Beeotians, overran Phocis, and put an 
end to the existence of the Phocians as a nation, having excluded 
them from a share in the peace with that intention. Grote, XI. 
581, 582; Curtius, V. 329. 

P. 20,1. 1. awas...expqoaro, what use did he make of these successes ? 
—2. tl 84 mote, why so, pray? that is, why did he prefer to favor 
Thebes rather than Athens. Observe the rapid succession of ques- 
tions and answers. — 3. O6tv...€€era{wv, because making his calcula- 
tions with a view to his own aggrandizement and the subjection of 
everything to his own power. —8, 6. tv TH pév, kK. T. d., that to a city 
like ours, on the one hand, and to a people of our character, he could 
offer no sufficient bribe, and he could do nothing by which you could be 
persuaded for the sake of your own separate interest to sacrifice any of 
the other Greeks to him.—10. &dda wal, « Tt. X., but both out of regard 
to (lit. making aecount of) justice and through fear of the dishonor 
attaching to the thing and in the exercise of a proper foresight (after 
TpoorKel, mpoopacbar is of course to be understood) you will oppose 
him (for the change of construction, cf. rpocOjcecbe, § 6) if he under- 
take to pursue any such course just as much (ouolws...a@cmep) as Uf you 
happened to be at war with him. —9. 14. tods 8 OnBalovs, but the 
Thebans, on the other hand, he believed (just as the event proved), in 
return for what he was doing for them (lit. themselves, for it is repre- 
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sented from their own point of view), would allow him to manage 
everything else to swit himself. —16. odx brws = ot Cyw bras = 
non modo non: would not only not oppose and check. —19. tabra 
tredyndas expresses the reason for the favors he is showing them : 
and now having (i. e. because he has) conceived the sume opinion of the 
Messenians and the Argives he is conferring favors on them. —20. Ka® 
bpav éykaproy, encomium on you, —an unfrequent use of Kard (which 
with the gen. usually means against, cf. Kar’ “Apyeiwv, |. 26), yet not 
without parallel. Cf. De Cor., 215. —10. 21. Kéxpioe yap, for by 
these acts (of Philip) you have been adjudged to be the only people of all 
(Greece) who would not for any price. Philip’s acts were a public 
declaration of his judgment to this effect. — 24. thy eis...edvoray, 
your good-will towards the Greeks, i. e. your patriotic regard for them. 
—25. Kal tadr’, x. 7.A., and both these opinions, both this so favorable 
in regard to you and that so different in respect to the Argives and 
Thebes, he has very naturally formed, not only in view of the present, 
but also when he takes the previous history of the parties into the 
account. . 

11. P. 21, 1. 3. aor’...Bacrdci, so that (i. e. so, provided that) 
they would submit to the king. For &are expressing a fixed condition, 
see L. & S. 1, 5; Madv. 166 b.— 5. fvik’, se. before the battle of 
Platea. —6 todtwv mpdyovos, the ancestor of these men, — this whole 
race of Macedonian kings, —a little spiteful. —6. kfpv§, sent by 
Mardonius. The whole story, and the spirited answer of the Athen- 
ians, is given by Herodotus. VIII. 140-144. Whiston. —9. Aéyew 
as present denotes the process = fo be telling ; etmetv as aorist empha- 
sizes the impossibility that it should ever be fully todd. —11. tote 
yap, for really the deeds of THOSE men were too great for any one to 
speak them in words. —%orv is emphatic. — takelvwv expresses dis- 
tinction. — @s implies an ellipsis of ofrw weydda : lit. greater than so 
great as, ete. C. 711. — Tots peév...rovs 8€, the former...the latter. 
The Thebans joined the Persians and fought against the Greeks ; the 
Argives were neutral. Herod., VII. 150.—12. 14. i8iq, ant. to 
kown = separately. Of. dias wperelas, § 8. —12. 14. oidev, he knows 
in view of the above facts. — 16. ‘yetr’ ovv, therefore he believed. — 
él rots Stxalots, lit. on the basis of the right, i. e. on condition that 
his aims are just. — 20. od ydp, for it is not surely because he sees 
that they have more ships than we. — ye not only emphasizes tpinpets, 
but satirizes the absurdity of the idea. — 21. o¥8’...ahéorykev, nor 
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is it because he has acquired an inland empire and renounced that of 
the sea-coast and of the ports, and so does not seek the friendship of a 
maritime state like Athens. 

C. Objections or counter-propositions stated and answered (13-19). 

13-19. Do you SAY, HE PREFERS THE FRIENDSHIP OF THE THE- 
BANS TO OURS, BECAUSE HE REGARDS THEIR CLAIMS AS MORE JUST, 
OR BECAUSE HE WAS FORCED TO ESPOUSE THEIR CAUSE? HIs Con- 
DUCT IS UTTERLY INCONSISTENT WITH BOTH THESE SUPPOSITIONS. 
HIS WHOLE COURSE OF ACTION HAS BEEN AGAINST US. HE KNOWS 
THIS, AND HE KNOWS THAT YOU ARE AWARE OF IT. THEREFORE HE 
HATES YOU, AND COURTS LESS DISCERNING AND MORE COMPLYING 
FRIENDS. 

13. 26. "AdAa vq Al’, yes but, like Latin ast, or at enim, intro- 
duces an objection for the sake of answering it. Sometimes vy Ala 
precedes d\\d; in other passages ydp follows vy Ala. See Heslop 
in loc. — mavra...ei8as, though he (Philip) knows all this, se. your 
power and his position. 

P. 22, 1. 1. t@...a&votv, because the claims of the Thebans are more 
just than yours. The Thebans claimed Orchomenus and Coronea in 
Beeotia. Sparta claimed Messene on the same principle as a con- 
quered dependency. But Philip assisted the independence of Mes- 
sene, and thus cut himself off from consistently supporting the claims 
of Thebes over Orchomenus and Coronea, and yet did in fact compel 
them to submit to her supremacy. It is this inconsistency which is 
asserted in the sentence, dAXa TodTov, k. T. r., but this is just the plea 
of all others which it is impossible for him Now to urge, for it is utterly 
inconsistent with the course which he has just taken in regard to 
Sparta and Messene. — 5. téte...trapadsots. At the close of the 
Sacred War Philip restored to the Thebans these towns, which had 
been in the hands of the Phocians since B. c. 354. —14. 8. éBracOn 
is made emphatic by being placed before vip Aia, yes, but he was 
FORCED, it may be said. —9. Tapa yvopnv limits cuvexwpnoe, he 
yielded these points contrary to his intention. —10. év péow AnpOels, 
because he was surrounded by. —11. kadas is often simply well, 
very well, sehr wohl. Tere it is manifestly ironical. Whiston ren- 
ders it good! Heslop, admirable! Kennedy, excellent !—11. ovxotv 
acl piv, so then they say, do they, that he is going to be suspicious 
towards the Thebans !—13. ’"EXareav. Elatea was the metropolis 
of Phocis on the frontier of Locris. It was seventy-eight miles from 
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Athens, and commanded the approach from Macedonia and Thessaly to 
Beeotia and thus to Attica. Hence the alarm at Athens when, shortly 
before the battle at Cheronea, news came that Philip had seized Ela- 
tea, and which our orator describes so graphically, De Cor., § 169, seq. 
The Thessalians led a detachment of Persians through Elatea, when 
they invaded Greece. The walls of the city were dismantled at the 
elose of the Phocian War, and the rebuilding of them would be 
regarded as friendly to the Phocians and unfriendly to the Thebans. 
—15. 14. 6 8 ratra, x. rT. X., yes, (é, lit. but; it is corrective of 
pact ev = this is not mere hearsay, it is matter of fact), yes, but 
these things he is GOING to do and he wit be Gone to do (that is, he 
never will do them), but he is not GOING to join with the Messenians 
and the Argives against the Lacedemonians, nay, he is actually (Kat) 
sending in mercenaries, etc. —18. Tovs pev dvras, he is for overthrow- 
ing the Lacedemonians, the certain (rods évras) enemies of the Thebans, 
(this does not look like mistrusting the Thebans!) and is he now for 
saving the Phocians, the very people whom he himself recently de- 
stroyed 2? The inconsistency is too palpable. The Thebans have just 
destroyed Phocis ; will he now rebuild it in opposition to Thebes, 
and that too at the very moment when he is seeking to overthrow 
the Lacedemonians, who are the confessed enemies of the Thebans 
and friends of the Phocians! The inconsistency is more definitely 
pointed out in the next section. — 16. 21. Kat tis, pray who can 
believe this? — éym pév, x. 7. X., for I for my part do not think that 
Philip, if he either had been forced to act contrary to his will (dkwv 
here = mapa yvwunr, 1. 9) before se: when he was acting with the 
Thebans against Phocis), or if he was now giving up the Thebans. — 
25. kaxetva, the same as ra mpara, |. 22. —'26. ek = from, i. e. in 
view of, or, as an inference from: from his whole conduct it is plain, 
if one looks at it in the right light, that he is busily arranging (con- 
cocting, Heslop) everything against our state. 

17. P. 23, 1.1. Kal rotr’...cupBatve, and this befalls him now at 
least sure enough by a kind of necessity. — viv ye 8% is opposed to the 
alleged compulsion of his previous conduct (€Bido6y, § 14). —3. dp- 
ye, K. T. A., explanatory of oyiferHe, hence without a connective. 
See note § 4. —rovrov is gen. of respect: in regard to this.—4. aB- 
ket continues the explanation. With zoddv 75n xpdvoy it includes 
the past with the present : he has been wronging you for a long time 
now and is still doing it. —5. ots yap otovv, for it is by holding what 
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is really yours that he has secured all the rest. ols is dat. by attrac- 
tion to rovras, which is dat. of means.—18, 11. 8tkalws av...prcciv, 
you would justly hate him. Heslop encloses dy in brackets, and 
Schaefer says, delenda est. Many editors read, vol fou. — rapagvv- 
tat, Anglice, exasperated. —13. mwoiqoas is opposed to meicet@ar, and 
Te may well be understood with it, by doing something first = by strik- 
ing the first blow. —13. éyphyopev...Bepamever. Observe the vivid- 
ness of the asyndeton: he is awake, he is on the alert, he courts against 
our city. Rehdantz compares the German: Alles rennet, rettet, 
fliichtet. — él tH mode can be taken either with épéornxev (Franke, 
Kennedy) or with @epamrever (Reiske, Dindorf, Whiston, Heslop, 
Rehdantz). —19. 16. ods...mpodperOat, who, by reason of their cu- 
pidity, he thinks, will be satisfied with the present state of things, while 
at the same time (uev...6€) through dulness of understanding they will 
not foresee any of the consequences. —oKardryta, lit. lefthandedness. 
Whiston renders it obliquity ; Rehdantz, Thorheit.. — 18. «atrov... 
petplws, yet surely men even of moderate intelligence. — 20. epory ... 
cuvéByn, L had occasion to speak of, sc. in the embassy to the Pelopon- 
nesus. See Introduction, p. 92; De Cor., 79; Grote, XI. 614. 

D. Extract from speech to the Messenians, cited in confirmation 
and warning (20-27). 

20-27. LEARN WISDOM FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF THE OLYN- 
THIANS AND THE THESSALIANS, WHOM HE BLINDED BY GIFTS ONLY 
TO DESTROY OR ENSLAVE THEM. AVOID TOO CLOSE CONNECTIONS 
WITH DESPOTS. MISTRUST ALL KINGS AS THE NATURAL AND NECES- 
SARY ENEMIES OF REPUBLICS. 

20. This indirect way of warning his countrymen by a repetition 
of what the orator said originally to another people has been a favor- 
ite example with rhetoricians of the figure called apostrophe or aver- 
sio. See Aquila Rom. De Fig., c. 9, quoted by Rehdantz. —23. Ilas 
.. Bvaxepas, with what vexation. — 24. akovew...ei...d€éyou, used to 
hear whenever any one said anything, or would hear if any one said 
anything. —éKkovav = dxovoev dv, only somewhat more positive. 
The condition (e/...\éyor) and the conclusion (dxovew) both express 
repeated action. —25. kat’... xpdvous, during those times. —or ...ate, 
when he proposed to give wp Anthemus to them. This was in B. C. 
358-357. The district of Anthemus lay between Olynthus and 
Therma, afterwards Thessalonica (Grote, XI. 334). Whiston. Liba- 
nius calls it 76 Ty Tadarrepwv ‘OdvrGiwy. 
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P. 24, 1.1. Kal rhv peév, x. t.A., and took upon himself the enmity 
with us = our enmity. Al. tmas (Heslop) ; but most of the editions 
have jas, which is required in a speech to the Messenians: ws Athe- 
nians. — avypyto...266xe. The plup. follows the imp. to express 
the consequences which he had thereby brought upon himself: lit. 
and had thereby taken upon himself, etc. —4. A€yovtos Gv. A€yorTos 
denotes the condition = ei rvs é\eyev, and dv goes with miretoa to 
express the conclusion : or would have believed it if any one had told 
them. — 6. ™édvv, sc. xpdvory, in reality it was for a// time, as Wolf 
remarks ; but that was more than Demosthenes knew. —8. mpobdoOév- 
res,k.7-A. The bribery and treachery of Lasthenes and Euthycrates, 
citizens of Olynthus (hence ta a\d7jA\w~r), is often alluded to by De- 
mosthenes. See De Cor., § 48 and note there. —10. abror Alay, these 
too close connections. dav used as an adj. after atras, as it often is 
and any adverb may be after an article. In language and in senti- 
ment this gnome of the Athenian orator reminds us of the advice of 
Washington to his countrymen to avoid ‘‘entangling alliances” 
with European powers. —22. 11. tl 8 ot Oerradol, and what the 
Thessalians ? i. e. what did they expect? mpocedixwv is to be sup- 
plied, as is shown by the preceding and following context; see 
mpocdoxav, 1. 3 above and 1. 13 below. — 12. tots tupdvvous, the 
hereditary despots of Phere in Magnesia. — Nixavay,.Niciea, a for- 
tress which commanded the pass of Thermopyle, was in the posses- 
sion of the Phocians till it came into the hands of Philip about B. c. 
346, and soon after the close of the Sacred War (B. c. 352) it was 
transferred to the Thessalians. Magnesia, a narrow strip of Thessaly 
between the mouth of the Peneus and the Pagaszean Bay (see Intr. 
to Phil. I. p. 51) was restored to the Thessalians by Philip about 
the same time. — 13. mpooSokav...aitots, do you think they expected 
that the decemvirate now established would exist among them? In 
Phil. II. 26, Philip is said to have established tetrarchies (not 
decarchies) in Thessaly. But the discrepancy is only apparent. He 
seems at the same time to have availed himself of the old division of 
the country into four districts (Thessaliotis, Phthiotis, Pelasgiotis, 
and Histixotis), and revived the distinction of tetrarchies. But in 
each of these tetrarchies, or over the country as a whole (it is not 
agreed which), he also established a decemvirate, that is, a despotie 
or oligarchic government administered by ten men. Whiston well 
remarks that the Lacedemonians had been in the habit of appointing 
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decemvirates in towns which they wished to keep under their con- 
trol, and the unpopularity of these bodies in the Peloponnesus would 
naturally excite a prejudice against the supposed author of such in- 
stitutions elsewhere. It was therefore a good argumentum ad invi- 
diam against Philip with the Messenians. — 15. tvdatav, strictly 
the autumn meeting of the Amphictyonic council at Thermopyle, 
and then generally that council itself, or the right of sending depu- 
ties to it. The Phocians had deprived the Thessalians of member- 
ship in the Amphictyonic council, and Philip restored it to them 
(amoddvra). — 23, 17. dpets 8€ = so You; thus the orator empha- 
sizes the lesson which the Messenians should learn from the experience 
of the Olynthians and Thessalians. They were now experiencing the 
favors of Philip as those nations had done: pray that you may not 
experience at length his deception and treachery as they did. — pév 
and 8€ put in emphatic contrast the two parts of this experience. — 
amevxer9e = Lat. deprecate. — 48y...i8eiv Heslop’ renders, awake to 
see ; Whiston, see at last. — 24, 25. mpooSetrar, besides (mpoc-) be. 
ing merely mechanical (xetporotnra) they also require the expenditure 
of money. —*v 8€ ti, k. T. X., but one common safeguard the nature 
(instinet, Whiston) of sensible men possesses in itself, — that does not 
require to be manufactured, nor to be bought with money, — such is 
the contrast suggested by mév, 1. 24, and 6é, 1. 25. — tu = of a@ cer- 
tain sort, indefinite here, but explained farther on. 

P. 25, 1. 1. wdnBeou = rodcrelars, republics. — 2. amortta. Com- 
pare O1., 1. 5: dmwrcrov rats mohretars ) Tupavvis, and also the maxim 
of the founders of our republic : ‘‘The price of liberty is eternal vigi- 
lance.” —rabrtys avtTéxer Ge, hold on to this against every assault (av7-). 
— 3. ot8tv pi, kK. tT. A., idem quod od ui dewdy Te maOynre. Franke: 
if you continue (subj. pres.) to cherish this, you can be exposed to no 
danger. —5. Kai Tas mpoonyoptas, not only its principles, but a/so 
(or even) its titles, or in more idiomatic English, its very titles. This 
speech at Messene was well worthy to be repeated in Athens, and is 
equally deserving of remembrance and observance in modern times. 
— 26. 10. dkotoavrtes is concessive and éketvot is in emphatic con- 
trast with tyels, 1. 17: Those people, although they heard these words 
and applauded the sentiments loudly and long (imperf. part.), and 
although they heard many other speeches from the ambassadors both in 
my presence and again after my departure to other cities, none the 
more for all that, as it appears, will they shun the friendship of Philip, 
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nor his promises...but you, etc. —16. Te oyropa, in their reason, or 
better judgment. —27. 17. ot kal cvvievtes, who both understand your- 
selves. By this compliment he gilds the bitter pill of reproof and 
warning. —18. tov AeydvTwv...qpov, gen. of source after dxovorres, 
which is also followed by its direct object in the succeeding clauses : 
and hear from us orators that you are plotted against.—19. mepioro- 
x'ter0e. See note on Phil. I. 9. —é€k rod...tTopelvavtes, in conse- 
quence of doing NOTHING now, you will, before you wre aware, as it 
seems to me, have to endure EVERYTHING, that is, the very worst. 
Rehdantz follows = in reading ore instead of é« rod, and Kennedy 
renders: you, I fear, to escape present exertion, will come to ruin, ere 
you are aware. — wapavtix’ HSovn, the pleasure of the moment. — 
108’ votepov, at some future diy. 

E. Answer (to the embassies) which the orator recommends (28). 

28. YOU SHOULD DELIBERATE BY YOURSELVES HEREAFTER ON 
THE COURSE OF ACTION WHICH IT BEHOOVES YoU To ADOPT. I WILL 
NOW TELL YOU WHAT ANSWER YOU OUGHT TO RETURN BY THE AM- 
BASSADORS. 

28. 25. torepov, after the ambassadors have returned home. — 
a S€...epndriopevor, lit. what answer having now returned (i.e. by 
returning what answer) you would have voted as you ought = what 
answer you ought to vote. — arrokptvamevor denotes the manner or the 
condition, and day einr éyndiouévor the conclusion. Here, doubtless, 
the orator submitted a form of answer, a written document, which 
is not only not preserved, but the MSS. do not even indicate the 
place for it, although many of the editions have inserted its title, 
viz. AILOKPIZIZ. See notes on IIOPOY ’AILOAEIEIS, Phil. 1. 30. 
We cannot but wish with Thirlwall that the answer had been pre- 
served. See Introd., p. 95. 

F. Conclusion. Warning against bad advisers (28-37). 

28 -37. JUSTICE WOULD REQUIRE YOU TO SUMMON BEFORE YOU 
THOSE AMBASSADORS WHO BROUGHT YOU SUCH FALSE AND FLATTER- 
ING REPORTS OF PHILIP, AND ALSO THE MEN WHO, AFTER THE RATI- 
FICATION OF THE PEACE, RIDICULED ME FOR MY GLOOMY FOREBOD- 
INGS, AND LET THEM FURNISH YOU THE ANSWER WHICH IS DE- 
MANDED BY THIS EMERGENCY OF THEIR OWN CREATION. AND WHEN 
THOSE FOREBODINGS OF MINE PROVE TRUF, AS I FEAR THEY SOON 
WILL, VISIT YOUR RESENTMENT ON THEM, NOT ON ME. MAY THE 
GODS AVERT SUCH CALAMITIES, ALTHOUGH THESE CORRUPT MEN 
THEREBY ESCAPE THEIR JUST DESERTS. 
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28. 26. tv pév ody Slkarov, if were just now, in the first place, to 
summon, etc., although you have not done so, nor do I expect you 
to do it now. The form implies that the thing was not done which 
it would have been right to do. év = in the first place, is correlative 
to mau, p. 26, 1. 6 = then again. — 27. tois éveykdvras, Neoptole- 
mus, Aristodemus, and Ctesiphon are named repeatedly in De Fals. 
Leg. —tas trocxéoas. Cf. § 23; De Fals. Leg., 41. — wadeiv, se. 
in order to furnish the answer demanded by the present state of 
things and for which they are responsible. 

29. P. 26, 1. 2. otf Av...codkepotvres, and I know that you would 
not have ceased to carry on the war, i. e. you would not have agreed 
to the peace of Philocrates. The construction of the sentence is just 
the same as if of6° érc were not used ; in other words, 016’ é7e is used 
quite like an adverb = certainly. C. 717 b; H. 868; Mady. 193 r. 
—6. Kal wédty...Kadeiv, yes and then again (it were right) (jv dixacov, 
p. 25, 1. 26) to summon another class. — ye = yes. — wadw, correla- 
tive to pév, p. 26, 1. 6. — €répous, one of two, and being in the plural, 
one of two classes. The reference is to Philocrates and Alschines, 
who were members with Demosthenes of the second embassy speci- 
fied below, 1. 8. — tovs agrees with Aéyouras, 1. 10. The skeleton of 
the sentence is this: those who when T...was forewarning and protest- 
ing...said that I, etc. — 7. yeyovulas...cipqvns, after the conclusion 
of the peace. — Tis totépas...tperBelas, the second embassy, viz. that 
for the ratification of the peace ; the first being for the negotiation of 
it, and Demosthenes being a member of both. — v8ap mlvev denotes 
cause, — being a water-drinker. See De Fals. Legat., 355, 25, 
where Demosthenes reports Philocrates as saying sarcastically : no 
wonder that Demosthenes and I do not think alike, for he drinks 
water, while I drink wine. It was a standing joke at Athens, that 
other men spoke by water (alluding to the clepsydra, or water-clock, 
which measured the speaker's time), but Demosthenes composed by 
water. — eikdtws, of cowrse. —12. eit. A marked instance of that 
singular mixture of direct and indirect quotation which the flexibil- 
ity of the Greek language admits in so many different forms. — tts 
= a sort of. —13. éav trapérOn, if he should pass the straits of Ther- 
mopylz, that pass being so important and so familiar as not to require 
specification. —14. peév...8€. These particles mark the contrast be- 
tween Oceomids cal IINaratds and OyBaious ; instead of subjecting those 
Beeotian cities to Thebes, Aischines assures them that he would fortify 
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Tiespice and Phatew, on the one hand, and, on the other, put a stop to 
the insolence of the Thebans. Those cities were as friendly to Athens 
as they were hostile to the Thebans, who, in 374 B. c., had destroyed 
the towns and dispersed the inhabitants. The best commentary on 
this passage is contained in De Fuls. Leg., 112: ‘* For this man 
(ZEschines) said that he (Philip) would fortify Thespiz and Plates, 
and so far from destroying the Phocians he would humble the pride 
of the Thebans ; whereas in fact he has made the Thebans more pow- 
erful than they should be, and utterly destroyed the Phocians, and 
he has not fortified Thespiz and Plate, but has proceeded still fur- 
ther to enslave Orchomenus and Coronea (other Bceotian cities). — 
Xeppovycov.. Sioptéea, and will at his own expense dig a trench across 
the Chersonese, making it an island, and thus protecting it against 
the Thracians. The distance was only four or five miles. The reader 
is familiar with the interest of Athens in the Chersonese, which was 
‘an ancient Athenian possession. —16. Qpwrdév. Oropus, a fortified 
town near the northern coast of Attica, which had fallen into the 
hands of the Thebans, B. c. 366, would be highly acceptable to the 
Athenians, and together with Eubcea"it would be an equivalent for 
Amphipolis, which they so much valued. Cf. Grote, XI. 573. — 
18. ot8’ 6rt. See note above, 1. 3. —19. Sevot This word is used 
in Greek to express almost anything that is remarkable. Kennedy 
and Heslop here render it famous. —31. 19. kal...atoytorov,k. T. X., 
and, what is most disgraceful of all, in your confidence, you voted that 
this same peace should extend also to your posterity. Smead renders mpos 
Tas é\midas, in regard to their hopes, sc. of their posterity, and adds 
this comment, which is very just, whatever be the rendering of these 
difficult words: ‘‘ Philip now had possession of many places hereto- 
fore belonging to the Athenians, and as it was expressly stipulated 
in the treaty that each should keep what he had and the same obli- 
gations extended to their children, it was virtually cutting off all 
hope of the future recovery of these places.” Cf. Grote, XI. 575. — 
22. ovtw...dmnxOnte, so perfectly were you led away. — 32. 25. odx 
tv’... Pirtatmov, not that by falling into invective I may provoke retalia- 
tion upon myself before you, and afford my old adversaries a new pre- 
text for getting something more from Philip. So Whiston, and sub- 
stantially Kennedy, Heslop, and others. Schaefer, Westermann, and 
Rehdantz make Néyov morjow = byou TUyw, and render: that I may 
get an equal hearing before you ; but this does not seem to be justi- 
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fied by usage. ovjow seems to be used here in its proper sense of 
make, i. e. cause, or bring upon, lit. make for myself, i. e. bring upon 
myself in like manner speech (abuse) before you. 

P. 27, 1. 2. as dAXas, lit. quite otherwise, sc. than should be = 
to no purpose. — 33. 4. Kal otxi, kK. tT. r., and I could wish indeed 
that my conjectures may prove false ; literally and in the Greek order: 
by no means would I desire to be conjecturing rightly. —8. é' bpas 
éoriv, are directed against you. — Tod Beivos. Cf. Phil. 1. 46; Ol. 
II. 31. It is gen. of source after dxotnO: hear from me nor from 
some one else. —34. 10. hoBodpor 8H, k. tT. ., J fear then that, as 
your ambassadors have concealed the purposes for which they know in 
their own consciences that they have been bribed, they who try to repair 
what these men have lost may chance to fall under your resentment. 
— ois metpwpévots, dat. of the agent with cuuby.—14. as TO TOG, 
generally. — évlovs, some people, meaning, of course, the Athenians 
themselves. — 35. 16. tws.. mpaypara, while therefore the thing is 
in the future and in embryo. Cf. De Cor., 62: Tod pvopévov kal cum- 
crapévov Kako0. —19. tls...mpoérbar, who it was that persuaded you 
to abandon the Phocians and Thermopyle. The storm is already 
gathering which is to burst upon Aischines in the Oration on the 
Crown. Cf. De Cor., 35. Observe the emphatic separation of Pw- 
xéas from Ilv\as. — 20. av katacras...kiptos, by making himself 
master of which, the part. denoting means, and xvpios being predicate 
after it. —25. Aumhoe pev...yéyove 8 The emphasis is on the 
time: the distress (of the war that is sure to invade Attica) will befall 
indeed (in the future) when it comes, but it has already begun (in its 
origin and source)— it began on that day, sc. when Mschines deceived 
you by those false representations. 

36. P. 28, 1. 1. otre yap... Paxéas, for he would neither have con- 
quered at sea, surely, and so would never have come to Attica with a 
fleet, nor would have marched with a land force past Thermopylae and 
Phocis. —kpatnoas and Baditwv express two different ways or means 
of coming to Attica; in English we overlook the logical relation and 
simply state the facts; in other words, we use verbs where the 
Greek uses participles. The use of the people for the country (®w- 
xéas instead of ®wxida) is frequent in Greek. — 5. év dpolw modhépw 
8v 8v, on a war like that on account of which. — 37. 6. as tropvi- 
cat, for the purpose of admonition. ws denotes the purpose more 
definitely. C. 671e; G. 266, N. 1; Madv. 151. —7. as...Beol, but 
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that it should be exactly verified, avert it, all ye gods. Compare the 
conclusion of the First Philippic and the First and Third Olynthiacs, 
all of which end with a prayer, and especially that of the De Corona, 
which ends with a deprecation, in which, somewhat as here, a sharp 
distinction is drawn between the enemies of the country and the 
public welfare. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tue third Philippic, or, as Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ad 
Amm. 10) reckons it, the tenth Harangue against Philip, was 
delivered B. c. 341.* There is therefore an interval of only 
about two years between it and the second Philippic (B. c. 344 — 
343). To this period belong the speeches De Haloneso (B. c. 
343), which is now generally ascribed to Hegesippus, although 
Demosthenes is supposed to have delivered an oration on the 
same subject which is lost; the Orations of Demosthenes and 
Eschines De Falsa Legatione (343), which however were not 
spoken, but published as appeals to the people and are chiefly 
valuable as abounding in facts (or fictions) as the materials of 
history ; and the Oration De Chersoneso (342), which, both in 
time and occasion, was closely connected with the third Philip- 
pic. Meanwhile Philip has taken Halonesus (a small island off 
the coast of Magnesia belonging to Athens), has made an un- 
successful attempt on Megara (defeated by the Athenians under 
Phocion), has invaded Epirus and annexed a portion of it to the 
dominions of his brother-in-law Alexander, but has been obliged 
to withdraw before an Athenian force sent to Ambracia and a 
league formed against him by the Athenian ambassadors Demos- 
thenes, Hegesippus, and Lycurgus ; has established the tyrants 
Philistides and Clitarchus in Oreus and Eretria, cities of Euboea ; 
has driven Cersobleptes from his kingdom, and advanced far in 
conquest of Thrace ; and he is now engaged in a hot dispute 
with Athens, occasioned by actual conflicts between his troops 


* Heslop and Smead say, B. c. 342. But the more and better authorities 
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sent for the defence of Cardia and the Athenian forces sent 
under Diopeithes for the protection of the Chersonesus. 

The peninsula known as the Thracian Chersonesus, stretching 
along the coast of the Hellespont (the modern Dardanelles) for 
a distance of fifty miles, so fertile and so highly cultivated in 
the heroic age that it is said by Thucydides (I. 11) to have fur- 
nished maintenance to the Grecian army during the siege of 
Troy, colonized in the time of the Pisistratidee by Athenians un- 
der the older and the younger Miltiades (afterwards the conqueror 
at Marathon), recovered from the dominion of the Persians 
by Cimon, Miltiades’ son, re-enforced by Pericles with a more 
numerous colony, and protected against the Thracians by fortifi- 
cations and entrenchments across the isthmus, — this peninsula, 
thus dear to the hearts of the Athenian people by the ties of 
kindred and by association with the great men and great events 
of their early history, was of inestimable value to them materi- 
ally and politically as commanding the straits on which Athens 
and the greater part of Greece depended for their main supply 
of corn, and also as guarding the approach to those Greek cities 
on the Hellespont (Selymbria, Perinthus, Byzantium, etc.), 
towards which, together with the Chersonesus, Philip was now 
looking with covetous eyes and advancing with stealthy but 
steady footsteps. While Athens sent Diopeithes with a body of 
mercenaries to protect her settlers and her possessions in this 
peninsula, Philip had taken under his protection Cardia, a city 
situated within the peninsula near the isthmus, which was 
unfriendly to Athens and which not only claimed to be inde- 
pendent, but was admitted by schines and the Athenian 
envoys as an ally of Philip to take part in the ratification 
of the peace of Philocrates. Under such circumstances, with 
hostile feelings and conflicting claims, conflict of forces was 
inevitable. The Macedonian troops on the one hand overran 
more or less of the Chersonese, and on the other Diopeithes 
made excursions out of the peninsula, and invaded portions 
of Thrace which were subject to Philip. Philip sent letters 
of complaint and remonstrance to Athens. His partisans there 
loudly demanded the recall and punishment of Diopeithes. A 
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strong feeling was raised against him, and it seemed for a time 
as if the Athenians would yield to the demands of Philip, until 
Demosthenes rose and by one of his most convincing and per- 
suasive speeches, that On the Chersonesus, turned the tide in 
the opposite direction. In this speech he shows that the real 
question was not the guilt or innocence of Diopeithes, but wheth- 
er Athens or Philip should possess the Chersonese and com- 
mand the Hellespont, and urges the people, instead of recalling 
and punishing their general, to reinforce him, vote a war-tax, 
raise an army, and send ambassadors to the other Greeks to 
awaken them to a sense of the common danger and unite them 
against the common enemy. ‘This speech produced the desired 
effect. Diopeithes retained his command, and continued to 
withstand the advance of Philip. And a few weeks later (so 
Curtius puts it; Kennedy says, three months ; it is impossible 
to determine the interval between the two orations), moved per- 
haps by an embassy from the inhabitants of the Chersonesus 
(§ 73), Demosthenes followed up this speech by his third Phi- 
lippic, in which he repeats his arguments and appeals, denounces 
Philip with still greater boldness and vehemence as the irrec- 
oncilable enemy of Athens and all Greece, demonstrates be- 
yond dispute the justice of the charge by reviewing the history 
of his ceaseless encroachments, declares that the question of 
peace or war is no longer at their disposal, but the war is 
already begun, hurls his thunderbolts at the traitors and hire- 
lings who have too long blinded the eyes of the people to his 
ambitious designs, and are ready to sell to him the liberties 
of their country, and summons them, in the role and spirit of 
their illustrious ancestors, to organize and lead Greeks, yes 
and barbarians, in a common, open, and determined resistance 
against the common enemy of liberty and of mankind. It is 
one of the clearest and strongest arguments and at the same 
time one of the most earnest and impassioned appeals among all 
the speeches of the great Athenian orator. Nor was it spoken 
in vain. Convinced and persuaded by it and animated with the 
spirit of its author, the Athenians now acted with a vigor worthy 
of their sires, expelled the tyrants whom Philip had established 
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in the cities of Eubcea, sent a fleet to relieve Byzantium and the 
other cities on the Hellespont, and, for the time, completely baf- 
fled the plans of the Macedonian king. It was now, for the 
first time, that Demosthenes succeeded in inducing the peo- 
ple to restore the theoric fund to its original military use. 
Moreover, by his trierarchic law he distributed more equita- 
bly the military and naval taxes (De Cor. 104 - 106), and thus 
imparted new energy and efliciency to the naval power of 
the state. At the same time he went as envoy to Eubeea, to 
the Chersonese and to Byzantium, as he had before been to the 
Peloponnesus, to Ambracia, to Coreyra, Llyria, and Thessaly, 
everywhere reconciling Grecian cities and states among them- 
selves and uniting them against Philip (De Cor. 87-89). In 
short, Demosthenes was the moving spirit of all the energetic 
measures of this interesting period in Athenian history. And 
his influence with his countrymen continued to be in the as- 
cendency until, two or three years later (B. c. 338), he roused 
and rallied Athenians and Thebans to the final glorious though 
unsuccessful struggle in the fatal battle at Cheeronea. 

This was the last, the longest, and the greatest of all the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes that were specially directed against Philip. 
Dionysius calls it the greatest of the Philippics (év 77 peyloTn TOY 
Kata ®iinmov Kkatnyopiav, De Thucyd. VI. 947). Curtius (V. 394) 
speaks of it as the most powerful and the most successful of all 
the popular orations of Demosthenes. And ancient and modern 
critics have generally agreed in this opinion. 

Two editions of this oration have come down to us. One of 
these is contained in the Paris Codex 5,* wherein many sen- 
tences are omitted, which, however, are added in the margin by 
a later hand. The fuller edition is preserved in the other MSS., 
except one or two which want the additions or have them in 
the margin. In the abbreviated form of = the oration is for the 
most part intelligible and complete. At the same time the 
additions in the other MSS. are generally congruous and written 
in the style and spirit of Demosthenes. Various conjectures 


* Cited as S by some editors. This MS. is usually remarkable for its brevity ; 
and the difference is especially marked in the third Philippic. 
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have been made in explanation, one of which is, that the oration 
was (lelivered in the shorter form, and the orator himself after- 
wards revised it and made the additions, in other words, we 
have the rare and interesting phenomenon of an oration of De- 
mosthenes in an earlier and a later edition. When or how the 
variations arose, we have not the means to determine. Readers 
wanting further information on the subject must consult the 
commentators, e. g. Bekker, Smead, Whiston, etc. 


ANALYSIS. 


A. The exordium, or rather the key-note of the oration, 
namely, the increasingly wretched state of Athenian affairs, and 
its cause, namely, the desire of the people to be flattered, and 
their unwillingness to hear the truth ($$ 1 — 5). 

B. Preliminary question: Is Philip at peace or at war with 
Athens? The latter proved by a review of his acts (6 — 20). 

C. The main question, not the safety of Chersonesus or 
Byzantium, but the rights and liberties of all Greece (21-35). 

D. The root of the mischief or danger is in the degeneracy 
and corruption of morals throughout Greece (36 — 46). 

E. The complete revolution in the mode of carrying on war, 
introduced by Philip, necessitates corresponding changes on our 
part (47 — 52). 

F. The necessity of punishing the agents and hirelings of 
Philip illustrated by numerous examples (53 — 62). 

G. The lesson of wisdom and duty to Athens, and the neces- 
sity of immediate, united, vigorous action (63 — 76). 


NOTES. 


A. The exordium, or rather the key-note of the oration, viz. the 
increasingly wretched state of Athenian affairs, and its cause, viz. the 
desire of the people to be flattered, and their unwillingness to hear 
the truth (1-5). 

§§ 1-5. AFTER ALL THE SPEECHES THAT WE HAVE HEARD ABOUT 
CHASTISING PHILIP, AFFAIRS COULD HARDLY HAVE BEEN WORSE 1F 
SPEAKERS AND HEARERS HAD CONSPIRED TOGETHER TO RUIN THE 
STATE. YOU HAVE TO BLAME FOR THIS YOUR ORATORS, WHO SPEAK 
ONLY TO PLEASE YOU, AND YOURSELVES, WHO WISH TO BE FLAT- 
TERED, AND ARE NOT WILLING TO HEAR THE TRUTH. GIVE TO ME 
THE FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS WHICH IN OTHER MAT- 
TERS YOU EXTEND TO FOREIGNERS AND EVEN SLAVES, AND IT IS NOT 
YET TOO LATE TO REPAIR THESE EVILS. 

1. Page 29, line 1. The exordium of the third Philippie bears a 
general resemblance to that of the second, but it is more earnest, 
more direct and outspoken, and more severe both on other orators 
and on the people. 2. éAlyou Setv = almost. C. 665; G. 172, N. 2; 
H. 575; Lex. s. v. Render: in almost every assembly. — mep\ ov = 
mept TovTwv d. Gv is gen. by attraction ; otherwise it would be in the 
ace. with tas after déccec. — 3. thy elpqvyny, the peace of Philocrates 
(B. Cc. 346), which was so notorious that specification was needless. — 
4, 08 Stu = surely, or I am sure. See note, Phil. II. 29. — 
trnypéva, Compare mponyueva in a similar connection, Phil. I1. 2. 
But trnypueva properly signifies, led away under evil influences. Cf. 
Phil, V1. 31: bryxOnre. — bryypéva Kal mpoetpéeva may be rendered, 
brought by neglect and corrupt influences, not mere inadvertence, as 
the commentators generally have it. See Lex. s. v. — ets Tot0’...d6pa 
introduces the conclusion of the long condition or concession which 
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is expressed by the circumstantial participles yeyvouévwr, 1. 1, and 
pnoavrwy, 1. 5: although (or while) many speeches ure being made... 
and although all would say...yet I see all your affairs brought...into 
such w state that, etc. —9. et Kal A€éyev. This explains, or rather 
is the thing which he fears may be slanderous yet true, and hence, 
like an object or an appositive, it has no connective. —-12. ov« Qv... 
SiareOAvat, J do not think they could have been in a worse situation 
than they now are. —2. 14. mapa = from. Cf. note, Phil. I. 11; 
dud, 1. 16 = through. —15. ebphoere...mpoatpoupévous, you will find 
(that things have come into this state) through the influence of those 
who prefer to please you (court your favor) rather than to give you the 
best advice. —17. tivés pév, e. g. Eubulus and the party in power ; 
érepo, the opposition. —18. év ois...pvdAattovtes, secking to main- 
tain aw state of things in which they themselves enjoy reputation and 
possess power. — 20. Tous étl...dvtas, those who preside over public 
affairs; the same with twés above. —21. od8kv...dmws BotdAerar, labor 
only to make the state punish its own citizens (lit. itself take satisfac- 
tion of itself) and be wholly engrossed with this, while (= and so) 
Philip shall be at liberty to say and do whatever he pleases. 

3. P. 30, 1. 3. modutetae = mwodirevuara, politics of this kind are 
common among you (lit. customary to you). —7. @8l, thus, sc. as 
follows, explained in the next sentence, which therefore has no con- 
nective. — tpets, emphatic and distinctive: you the people of Athens. 
So also rap tuiv, 1. 10. — éml pév tov GdAdov, on all other subjects ex- 
cept public affairs; opposed to éx 6€ rod cupBovdévew, 1. 12: but from 
the counsels of state you have utterly banished it. Cf. Ol., III. 32. — 
SovAors = slaves, servants in general. — oikéras = domestics, howse- 
servants. —4, 13. 6’ ipiv, k. 7. d., so then you (still emphatic) have 
experienced the consequences of this, viz. that in your popular assem- 
blies you give yourselves airs (lit. luxuriate) and are flattered at hearing 
nothing but what is pleasant (everything to please you) while in your 
affairs and circumstances you are already in the extremest peril. 
This passage is repeated almost verbatim from De Chers., 34. — 
19. €rowpos. The subject and the copula are to be supplied from 
obx éxw re \éyw in the antithesis, the two clauses being closely linked 
together by uév and 6é. —5, 24. 1d xelprerov...BeAriw. This pas- 
sage also (as far as p. 31, 1. 2) is repeated from Phil. I. 2, where see 
notes. The great Attic orator is as little afraid to repeat himself in 
different orations as the great epic poet was to repeat the same liney 
in successive books. 
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P. 31, 1. 3. viv 8é,%.7.A., but now it is your sloth and indifference 
which Philip has conquered, but the state he has not conquered ; You 
have not been worsted, nay, you have not even moved, not even entered 
the field. Others render xexivynode, bestirred yourselves, and others still 
make it passive, and render : you have not even been moved from your 
place. 

B. Preliminary question: Is Philip at peace or at war with Athens? 
The latter proved by a review of his acts (6-20). 

6-20. Some oF YOUR ORATORS TELL YOU THAT SOME OF US ARE 
CAUSING WAk. IF IT IS IN OUR POWER TO MAINTAIN PEACR, I SAy, 
MAINTAIN IT. But IS THAT PEACE WHICH IS ALL ON OUR SIDE, 
WHILE HE CARRIES ON WAR AGAINST US? Is PEACE TO BE JUDGED 
OF BY WORDS AND NOT BY DEEDS? Hk WOULD NEVER DECLARE 
WAR AGAINST US THOUGH HE WERE MARCHING TO THE PIRHUS, ANY 
MORE THAN HE DECLARED WAR AGAINST OLYNTHUS AND PHocIs 
TILL HE HAD DESTROYED THEM. EVER SINCE THE RATIFICATION OF 
THE PEACE HE HAS BEEN MAKING WAR UPON YOU BY HIS INVASION 
OF THE CHERSONESE, BY HIS ATTEMPT ON MEGARA, BY ESTABLISH- 
ING DESPOTIC GOVERNMENTS IN EuB@A, BY HIS PRESENT ADVANCE 
INTO THRACE, BY HIS INTRIGUES IN THE PELOPONNESUS, AND BY 
THE WHOLE COURSE OF HIS OPERATIONS WITH HIS ARMIES. 

6. This section and the following are omitted in the text of =, but 
inserted in the margin. —10. émor. Ch Phil. II. 34, and note 
there. — wore...katahapBavovtos...avéxerOar, thut at the very time 
when he is capturing cities...they allow certain persons to say...that 
it is some of us who are causing the war. — 15. 8ropbotc ban, to set 
ourselves right in regard to this. —T. 16. @$ apuvotpeba is the ob- 
ject of ypdas kai cvuBovdevcas, for there is reason to fear that some 
time any one who has moved and advised a method of defence (lit. how 
we shall defend ourselves) may fall under the charge of having caused 
the war. The Greek prefers such concrete forms of expression. — 
19. 8ropigopa:, define, determine, the original meaning of the Greek, 
as of these English words, being to mark off a boundary.—éq’ hpiv, de- 
pends on us. — wep Tod métepov, on the question whether. —8. 23. Kar 
rov...atia, and I demand that he who says so should make a motion 
and take action accordingly and not prevaricate (cheat the people). — 
27. mpoBdddAc, puts forward, holds up before you. reads mpoBdaX- 
Nec; other MSS. wpo8ddXerat, which is used in the same sense, Thue., 
I. 37. — 27. tots 8’ epyots, x. T. X., while the measures which he him- 
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self adopts are those of war. Thus may we preserve the emphasis of 
the original. 

2, 1. 3. od Stadépopar, J do not quarrel with that. The word 
is used in an emphatic sense to correspond with the emphasis on 
gpacxew : I have no objection to your professing to be at peace. — 
5. €mevta...réyer, iu the next place he means peace towards him by 
you and not towards you by hin. —xpynpatev, gen. of price: this is 
what he purchases with all the money he is lavishing. —10, 10. e& 
Teptpevotpev, if we mean to wait. Heslop. —13. ois, by what he has 
done, dat. by attraction, its antecedent bemg dat. of means with 
rexuaiperbar. —1]l. 14. rotro pév, to take one instance ; Trobiro 6é, 
1. 20, to take ano.her. Whiston. This form of the acc. of specifica- 
tion is in apposition with the following sentence. —17. mavta tov 
tiddov, k. tT. A, although always before if one (whenever any one) 
charged him with anything of the sort he used to complain of it. — 
20. eis Pwxéas, strictly speaking, designates the name of the coun- 
try, Whereas ws mpos cuupudxous is a personal reference ; from which 
mode of speaking arose the use of ws alone with names of persons in 
nearly the same sense as eis with names of things. Donaldson’s 
Grammar quoted by Whiston. C. 711 ¢; Cu. 450; G. 191, 3; H. 
621. Cf. Phil. 11. 36. — 22. Hprtov, were all the while contending, 
relative imperf. — 23. mapobov, his passage through the straits of 
Thermopyle. —12. 25. exe katadaBav, he has seized and still holds. 
This combination illustrates the origin of the use of have as an auxil- 
iary in the modern languages. —26. ’Opelrats. See below, § 59 seq., 
where he tells the story. It is dat. after py as well as after ézucke- 
Pouevous, he said to the miserable inhabitants of Oreus (a city in Eu- 
beea) that in good-will he had sent soldiers to visit them, sc. as plysi- 
cians and friends visit the sick. : 

P. 33, 1. 1. mvvOdverOar yap, for he heard in regard to them that 
they were sick and afflicted with dissensions. —avtotvs would regu- 
larly be the subject of vocofo., but for emphasis is made the ob- 
ject with muvOdvecbar, — voroter is generic, and is explained by the 
see cracidgover. Cf. De Cor., 45: ai 6€ odes evdcouv. —2. oup- 
paxov 8’ civat, and it was the part of «allies, pred. gen. of character- 
istic. —13. 4. lr’ oler0’, x. 7. ., so then you think, do you (ir is 
indignant and exclamatory), that he chose to deceive rather than fore- 
warn and overcome by force those people (named above) who would 
have done him no harm (if he had declared war), though they might 
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perhaps have taken measures not to suffer harm, and yet that he will de- 
clare war before beginning it (lit. carry on war after previous proclama- 
tion) against you, and that too while you were so willing to be deceived 
(would have been so willingly deceived)! Jmpossible/—14. 10. tpov 
..eketvos, if while YOU, the injured party, were finding no fault with 
him, but were laying the blame on some of your own number, HE 
should put an end to your strife and contention with one another, and 
forewarn you to turn it against himself. — 14. avaBaddovor, wre 
putting you off. —15. éxetvos is made still more emphatic and dis- 
tinctive here by ye: HE at any rate. —15, 16. & dpovav, of sownd 
mind. —17. tov &yovt’...cKkapatr’ dv, would judge of the man who 
was at peace, ete., 1.e. judge who was at peace and who was at war 
with him. —rolyuy, well then, Philip from the beginning, when the 
peace had just been made, when Diopeithes was not yet in command 
and the settlers who are now in the Chersonese had not even been sent 
out. Thus he disposes effectually of the charge that Diopeithes was 
the author of the war and of the demand that he should be recalled 
and punished. — 22. kateddpBave, was seizing one place after an- 
other continually. Serrium and Doriscus, Athenian fortresses in 
Thrace, are so often mentioned by Demosthenes that Aschines sneer- 
ingly represents him as the first discoverer of these places. Als. con. 
Ctes., 82; cf. Dem., De Cor., 27. — 23. ‘Iepot dpovs. The Sacred 
Mount was a fortified place on the northern coast of the Hellespont. 
— 24. tpérepos orparnyds, Chares.— 25. th emote, what was he do- 
ing, what else, forsooth, but carrying on war against us ?— eipqynv 
épopdKe, This is not literally true. The peace had been negotiated, 
but not ratified. But the argument is the same so far as it concerns 
the duplicity and hostility of Philip, who purposely delayed the rati- 
fication in order to gain time for further conquests. —16. 27. tt... 
mode. This is the usual construction with wéde, viz. the dat. of the 
person caring, the gen. of the thing cared for, and sometimes an adv. 
ace. of the degree of care. But sometimes it is used personally, the 
thing cared for being the subject, as rafra in the next clause. See 
Mady. 58, N. 1: wédec poe tatra ; ‘Hoprai kal xopol maow péovow. 
Plat. Leg., 8, 835. 

P. 34, 1. 1. &AXos...0vT0s, for whether these things concern you little 
or whether you care nothing about them, that is another question, lit. 
would be another question, sc. from that which is before us = this is 
not the question. Cf. De Cor., 44; Plat., Apol., 34, E.— 2. 70 8 
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evoreBés, K. T. A., but whether one violates piety and justice in a small 
matter or in one of greater importance, it has the same force, that is, 
he is a wrong-doer, and he has violated the same sacred principle. 
Cf. James ii. 10. Here as everywhere else we see the high-toned 
ethics of Demosthenes. — 4. hépe 84. See note, Phil. 1. 10. — 
5. Bactreds. The king of Persia. — 6. tperépav. See Introd., 
p. 113. —7. Kal émoré\Ade tatra, and writes this in his letters 
to us. Introd., p. 113. —tt movet. This rhetorical repetition (cf. 
ri émote, p. 33, 1. 25) has great beauty and force, like a refrain in 
music. —17. 8. yol pev, emphatic, — he says, to be sure. Franke 
and Rehdantz read 7s, you say, after >. But that would require 
the addition of éxetvov. — towovta, lit. by so much ; dat. denoting the 
degree of difference. C. 468; Cu. 440; G. 188, 2; H. 610. Al. 
Tocovrov, gen. after déw, which is the more common construction and 
the easier reading, but for that reason to be rejected. With either 
reading the meaning is: I am so far from admitting that in so doing 
he is keeping the peace with you. —10. Meydpov anropevov, by his 
attack (or attempt) on Megara. ‘The series of participles of which this 
is the first denote the manner in which he has been breaking the 
peace, ew Thy eipjynv. The attempt on Megara (8. c. 343) was de- 
feated by a body of Athenian hoplites sent from Athens under Pho- 
cion. See a brief sketch of these several operations of Philip, Introd., 
p. 112; Grote, XI. 622. — 11. év EvBolg, sc. Philistides in Oreus 
(B. c. 342) and Clitarchus in Eretria (343). Cf. De Cor., 71, and be- 
low, § 57. — viv él Opakny, and by his present advance into Thrace. 
At the time of this oration (341) he was still carrying on those opera- 
tions in Thrace, which ended in its complete subjugation. —12. Kal 
Ta év IleXotrovvnow, by his intrigues in the Peloponnesus, sc. with 
the Argives and Messenians. Cf. Phil. 11. 15 seqq.; Grote, XI. 611. 
—13. mpartre expresses the operations he is carrying on, while rovobyra 
has reference rather to the effects and results. Cf. note, O7. III. 15. 
—14. ypl. The ind. after &ore, 1. 10, makes the affirmation more 
positive. —15. kat, even. —éprotavtas. Observe the force of é¢-: 
setting wp their engines against. —17. mpordywow, until they are 
actually bringing them to the walls. Al. mpocaydywow = have actu- 
ally brought. —19. Kav...rokein, though he be not yet throwing a dart 
nor shooting an arrow. In illustration of the rapidity and vividness 
of this passage Whiston quotes as applicable to it the language of 
Cicero, De Orat., 1. 161: Tantus cursus verborum fuit, et sic evolavit 
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oratio, ut ejus vim atque incitationem adspexerim, vestigia ingres- 
sumque vix viderim. — 18. 20. tlow...yévouro, to what dangers then 
would you be exposed if anything should happen, i. e. if war should 
come and you should be unfortunate. Euphemistic. See Phi/. I. 12: 
tre n0ou. — Ot To...ppovacat, to the alienation of the Hellespont, 
to your enemy's becoming master of Megara and Eubea, to the Pel- 
oponnesians’ taking his side. Observe the vivacity of the iterro- 


gation and the asyndeton. — 24. etra. Compare eira, § 13, above. — 
19. 27. dpltopar, from that day I date (lit. bound) his commencement 
of hostilities. 


P. 35, 1. 2. drav BovAnoGe is opposed to dy: neglect to defend 
yourselves at once, and you will not be able to do it when you wish 
to. —3. tTowodtov, acc. denoting the measure of difference, instead 
of the dative. —kal...ye may here be rendered, yes, and. Cf. Phil. 
II. 29: yes, and so much do I dissent from your other advisers that I 
do not even think we ought (doxet = it seems good) to be inquiring 
about the Chersonesus now nor Byzantium, but while (wéev) you should 
lend aid to them and see to it that no harm befalls them, you ought to 
be consulting for all the Greeks. We have here an example of the 
comprehensive and far-seeing statesmanship of Demosthenes. — 9. €& 
av — why, the reasons by which I am led, lit. owt of which, in con- 
sequence of which. —12. et py...dpa, if forsooth (if then) you will 
not for others. dpa, like eira, points to the inconsistency and absurd- 
ity of the thing, and so is ironical. —13. tetudacbat, and am be- 
sotted. The old grammarians explain tetupdaac by €uBeBpovrjabar, 
and derive it from Typho, Tuer, the thunder-struck giant. But, as 
Whiston says, a more natural derivation is from rigos, a smoke, mist, 
or cloud, the accompaniments of storms and volcanic eruptions. 

C. The main question, not the safety of the Chersonesus or Byzan- 
tium, but the rights and liberties of all Greece (21-35). 

21-35. You HAVE CONCEDED TO PHILIP THE RIGHT NEVER 
GRANTED TO ATHENS, SPARTA, THEBES, OR ANY GRECIAN STATE, 
MUCH LESS TO BE GRANTED TO A BARBARIAN, OF DOING WHAT HE 
PLEASES. REVIEW THE HISTORY OF HIS AGGRESSIONS AND WRONGS, 
AND YOU WILL FIND THAT IN THIRTEEN YEARS AND LESS THEY EX- 
CEED ALL WHICH ALL THE DOMINANT GRECIAN POWERS HAVE DONE 
TO THE SMALLER STATES IN A CENTURY. THERE ARE NO BOUNDS 
EITHER TO HIS AMBITION OR TO HIS INSOLENCE. 

21. 16. Kal amloras..”"EAAnves, and that the Greeks are jealous 
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and quarrelling among themselves. —18. e€ exelvov, from what he 
was. é& denotes origin. Cf. €k uxpod Kai ramewob, 1. 15. — H viv... 
TmounocacGat, than that now, when he has already taken so many places, 
he should subject the rest to his power. —22, 21. ad is opposed to 
the ére wév...rapadeiyw of the preceding section, and introduces the 
point on which he wishes to dwell. — 22. G@mravras avOpaTovs, a 
rhetorical exaggeration, like a// the world. — ag’ tpav aptapévous, 
beginning with you = and you among the first. — 23. trép ob, in 
regard to which, i. e. which has been the cause or subject-matter of 
all the wars, etc. — Tov GAXov...xpdvov, always before. Cf. §11 = 
in all past time. — 25. To woveiv, k. T. X., the privilege of doing just 
what he pleases, and fleecing and pillaging the Greeks one by one in the 
manner he is doing (obrwot). Those expressive words, mepiexomrew and 
Awmodurey, are sufficiently explained in the Lexicon. — 27. kataSov- 
oto Gar.. .€mdvra, lit. to enslave their cities attacking them. émdévra 
denoting the manner or means. Render, and attacking and enslav- 
ing their cities. 

23. P. 36, 1.1. mpoordrat denotes the leading power in Grecian 
affairs, — the hegemony, as recent historians call it. In O/. IL]. 24, 
the Athenian hegemony is said to have lasted forty-five years ; but 
there, he says, they ruled with the consent of the Greeks: tv 'E)7- 
vey éxovrwv. Here he wishes to include the period of unwilling sub- 
jection in order to aggravate by comparison the wrongs done by 
Philip (§ 25), and so he adds the twenty-nine years of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. See note, OZ. II]. 24. — €BSopqKovta...tpla, sc. from 
the close of the Persian War, B. c. 477, to the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, B. Cc. 405. —2. tptdkovta...S€ovTa, thirty wanting one, 
sc. from the end of the Peloponnesian War, B. Cc. 405, to their defeat 
at Naxos by Chabrias, B. c. 376. — 3. toxvoav tt, attained to some 
considerable power. Such is the force of the aorist. So dpéace, 1. 13 
below = when they had attained to the hegemony. The battle of Leuctra, 
won by the Thebans under Epaminondas, was B. Cc. 371. — od8é troh- 
hod Sei, no, not by any means. — 24. 9. Todro pév. Cf. note, § 11. 
— tpiv depends on modenetv, 1.12. The skeleton of the sentence is 
as follows : with you, for example, in the first place...all thought i 
their duty to go to war, and again with the Lacedemonians.. all went 
fo war, ete. —10. od petplws, without due moderation ; rendered 
harshly by the commentators generally. It is an example of Jitotes. 
—ll. kal...attois, even those who had no fault to find with them. — 
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14, bpiv, dat. after ri adrqv. C. 451; Cu. 486 b; G. 186; H. 603. 
The participles dpgace and rapedodow denote the time: when they 
had attained to the hegemony and had come into possession of the 
same power with you, i. e. which you previously possessed, —éredq 
denotes the cause: because they endeavored to aggrandize themselves 
and began to disturb beyond measure the established order of things, 
i. e. to overthrow republican institutions and establish oligarchies, 
as was their custom. —25. 17. Kal ti rods GAdouvs. What need of 
mentioning others when the more familiar example of Athens and 
Sparta is quite sufficient ?— 19. &v makes the clause conditional or 
concessive = ay elyouer, thouyh at the beginning (of the war) we could 
specify nothing whatever wherein we had been injured by one another. 
— 20. tmp dv. Cf. imép od, p. 35, 1. 24. —21. Katror wave’,K.T.d., 
and yet all the faults that have been committed both by the Lacede- 
monians...and by our ancestors...are less than the wrongs which Philip 
has done the Greeks. Observe the art with which the orator speaks 
of the faults of the Athenians and Lacedemonians and the wrongs of 
Philip. — AaxeSatpoviors is dat. of the agent, which is particularly 
common after the perfect passive. The years, it will be seen, are 
here put in round numbers. — 25. obx 8Aorg = and those not entire. 
As this speech was delivered in the summer of B. c. 341,* the thir- 
teen incomplete years, reckoning inclusively, will carry us back to 
the taking of Methone (B. c. 353), referred to in the next section. 
Heslop. — 26. émmodadtet, lit. is on the surface, or at the top, — is 
uppermost. Smead, with the approval of Kennedy, regards the ex- 
pression as contemptuous ; but Isocrates (8. 107), cited by Heslop, 
uses the word of the Athenians without any such implication. 

26. P. 37, 1.1. The two-and-thirty cities here referred to are those 
of the Chalcidic peninsula, which the Greeks often spoke of as a part 
of Thrace. As to their treatment by Philip, see Introduction to Olyn- 
thiacs. Apollonia, one of the most important of these cities, was a 
little north of Olynthus and in alliance with it. —4. mpooedOdvr’ 
agrees with the subject of edmetv = one who visits the spot. — 5. to- 
cotrov avypypévoy, so great a nation exterminated. —5. adda. Cf. 
note, § 22. — tas modutelas, their constitutions. —ras odes is added 
with emphasis = yes, and their cities. —7. terpapxias. For the rec- 
oneciliation of this with dexadapyiavy, Phil. II. 22, see note there. — 
8. kar’ 20vy refers to the four provinces, originally four tribes, which 


* So Heslop, p. 63; though, on p. 51, he says, this speech belongs to 542 B. c. 
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constituted the tetrarchies. — kata méXes perhaps, though not neces- 
sarily, implies a decemvirate (dexadapxia) in each city. — dovretwow, 
subj., instead of opt., to describe the present condition ; that they 
might be, as they now are, subject, etc. —27. 11. eis Tas émuortodas. 
This is the reading of ¥, and is entitled to the preference as the more 
difficult reading. Al. év rats émusro\ais. eis, of course, implies mo- 
tion towards, put into his letters. —13. kal od ypade pév, and he does 
not write thus and not DO it. See the famous passage in De Cor. 179, 
in which ov pev...ob dé thus alternate through several successive 
clauses. —14. GAN, k. T. A, nay, he is gone to the Hellespont, he had 
previously come to Ambracia, etc. The orator pictures the rapidity 
of Philip’s marches and conquests in his rapid and unconnected 
clauses, so that we can see it. See a similar description in the proph- 
ecy of Jeremiah xlviii. 1 seqq. —17. 4 BapBapos, sc. 77, which, as 
Whiston observes, is also properly understood with 7°EA\ds : neither 
the Greck nor the barbarian world contains the ambition of the man. 
With this use of xwpet compare John xxi. 25, where the hyperbole 
is still stronger. — 28. 21. StopwpvypeBa, intrenched in separate cities. 
Ad rem. cf. De Cor. 61. — 23. 0¥8€ is more emphatic than otte = 
no, nor to unite, nor to form any alliance for succor and friendship. — 
29. 26. Tov xpdvov...éyvwkds, each resolved to make the most of (to 
count as gain) the time in which another is being destroyed. 

P. 38, 1. 1. ot Strws, not seeking nor striving for the salvation of 
the Greeks. —2. é@tel...ayvoet, for that like a course of fever or an attack 
of some other disease he is coming even to him who now thinks himself 
to be far removed, none assuredly (ye, 1. 2) can be ignorant. —7. aN 
ovv, at any rate, they were wronged by genuine sons of Greece. — 
8. Kai Tov adtov Tpdtrov, and one might have taken this in the same 
way (looked at it in the same light) as he would if a legitimate son, 
born heir to a large estate, should manage it badly or improperly, viz. 
he would say that in this particular he was deserving of blame and 
censure, but it would be impossible to say that he had no title and was 
not heir to the property he was thus managing. — 31. 14. tmoBodt- 
patos, « supposititious child, the opposite of yrnavos above. —16. GAN 
odx, but not so in regard to Philip and his conduct now, not so do they 
feel in regard to Philip, who is not only not a Greek and no connection 
of the Greeks, but not even a barbarian from a place which it is honor- 
able to mention. The repetition of negatives makes the denial very 
emphatic. — dd€0pov Maxe8dvos, a pestilent fellow of Macedon, a coun- 
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try from which, ete. So he ealls schines 6\eApos ypayparets, De 
Cor., 127. The orator’. indignation, righteous as it is, in both cases 
carries him beyond the bounds of truth and justice. Philip was gen- 
erally conceded to have had Greek blood in his veins, and that of the 
family of Hercules. He gives an ingenious but hardly a fair or hon- 
est turn to the fact that Macedonians were not found as slaves in 
Greece. Rehdantz sees in rpérepov a suggestion of the shameful con- 
trast now when the people who formerly were deemed unfit for slaves 
had become their masters !— 32. 24. médes. The reference is par- 
ticularly to the cities of Phocis which he had recently destroyed. — 
ri@you is the technical word generally used of the person or people 
that holds, i. e. fixes, appoints, presides over the games. ‘‘'T'wo 
months after the surrender of the Phocians, Philip was nominated by 
the Amphictyonic Council President of the Pythian games in con- 
junction with the Thebans and Thessalians (b. c. 346). The Athe- 
nians refused to send Theori on the occasion (De Fals. Leg. 128 ; 
Grote, XI. 602).” Heslop. — 25. tev “EAAqvev is to be taken in 
connection with what has just been said of Philip as no Greek : that 
he who was not a Greek should preside over the national festival of 
the GEEKS, and even, if not present in person, send his SLAVES (that 
is, his agents, s/aves in the eyes of Demosthenes and the Greeks) to 
hold the games !— this was intolerable insolence. — 26. kuptos 8% 
IIvdav, «. tr. A. The passage in brackets is omitted in 2. The force 
of the od at the beginning of the section extends over all the clauses 
to karaoryoovras, p. 39, 1. 9, linking them all together in one ques- 
tion and thus making the enumeration of particulars more rapid and 
vivid : does he not hold the Pythian games ?...and control Thermopyle 
and the passes into Greece (the people put for the country) ?...and pos- 
sess the privilege of consulting the oracle first, to which not even all 
GREEKS have a claiin, having thrust aside us (the Athenians) ? ete. 
This privilege of pre-audience of the god, on those days on which 
alone answers were given, had belonged to the Phocians, and was 
now, by vote of the Amphictyons, transferred to Philip. The Del- 
phians used to confer it on particular states or sovereigns as a reward 
for some special service. Thus the Spartans received it ; also Creesus, 
king of Lydia, for his magnificent presents and offerings. 

33. P. 39, 1. 5. Ypade 8€, and write to the Thessalians how they 
ought to conduct their public affairs? The force of ov still continues. 
— 7. TLop@p6v. Porthmus was the port of Eretria. —Tov SHpov, 
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to expel the democracy of the Eretrians. It was the partisans of the 
democratic form of government that were ex’ elled ; but these are art- 
fully and yet naturally in view of the habitual use of the word at 
Athens called the demus, the people. See $17 above, and below § 57 ; 
Grote, XI. 621. — 9. GAN ...avéxovtar, and yet the Greeks, although 
they see these things, endure it. —10. Kal roy adrov tpdtroy, and they 
seem to me to look on just as they would at a hail-storm. —12. Kad’ 
€avtovs tkacro. — ad se quisque, praying that it may not come upon 
themselves severally. See De Cor., 45, where a similar idea is ex- 
pressed in similar words: otk ép éavrods éxdorwv olouévov 7d dewov 
HEew, and Sall. Frag. His., 1., which is manifestly an imitation, al- 
most a translation of this passage: Qui videmini intenta mala, quas) 
fulmen, optare se quisque ne attingant, sed prohibere ne conari qui 
dem. — 34. 13. od pdvov 8’ éd’ ois, and not only does no one punish 
him for the outrages which all Greece is receiving at his hands, but none 
for the wrongs which each state is itself suffering. —16. od Kopi elev 
...obx “Axatav. Here follow the specifications under the general 
charge, in which the reader will observe the emphatic position of the 
several states wronged and the rapid succession of questions in which 
the wrongs are enumerated. These words are gen. of the possessor : 
of the Corinthians has he not gone against Ambracia and Leucas ; 
but the spirit of the passage is well expressed by Kennedy and Hes- 
lop: has he not wronged the Corinthians by attacking Ambracia and 
Leucas? ete. These were Corinthian colonies on the northwest coast 
of Greece. See note, § 27. Naupactus is the modern Lepanto, so 
famous for the battle which checked the further advance of the Turks 
in the conquest of Europe. Echinus was a colony of Thebes on the 
northern coast of the Malian gulf in Thessaly. In reference to Cardia 
and the whole series of Philip's aggressions, see Introd., p. 112, seq. 
— 25. tl oleoOe...th mrouqoe, and yet he who is using all so wan- 
tonly, what do you think when he has become master of each of us one 
by one, what think you he will do? The second ri is omitted in 
some MSS. and editions, but rests on good authority, and adds force 
to the interrogation. 

D. The root of the mischief and danger is in the degeneracy and 
corruption of morals throughout Greece (36 — 46). 

36-46. WHAT IS THE CAUSE OF ALL THIS?’ THE GREEKS OF 
FORMER TIMES DETESTED TRAITORS AND HIRELINGS, AND PUNISHED 
THEM. YOU ENVY THEM, AND PUNISH THOSE WHO DENOUNCE THEM. 
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THE LATTER YOU SEE WITH YOUR OWN EYES. IN PROOF OF THE 
FORMER, REMEMBER THE INFAMY OF THE MAN WHO WAS OUTLAWED 
BY YOUR SIRES FOR BRINGING MEDIAN GOLD INTO THE PELOPONNE- 
sus. HENCE, AS A NATURAL RESULT, GREECE WAS THEN FORMIDA- 
BLE TO THE BARBARIAN, NOT THE BARBARIAN TO THE GREEKS. 
36. P. 40, 1. 4. qv te t67’, Av. Observe the favorite repetition, 
which we have so often seen in other orations, and emphasized by the 
& dvdpes ‘AOnvatoe by which it is followed: there was a something 
then, there WAS, gentlemen of Athens, in the sentiments of the masses. 
—6. Hye, kept Greece free. —7. ATTAaTO governs the same case of 
the same class of words as #7Twv, from which it is derived: was over- 
come by (lit. was less powerful than) no battle on the sea or on the 
land. It is the antithesis of éxpdrnoe : it conquered everything and 
could itself be conquered by nothing. — 8. viv 8’ drodwdds, but the 
loss of which now has ruined and turned upside down all the affairs 
of the Grecks. — 37. 12. xaderotarov, it was a most grievous thing 
to be convicted of receiving a bribe. Observe the use of the imperfect 
in each of these clauses to express customary action. — 38. 14. Tov 
ovv Katpov, kK. T. A, hence the favorable moment for each several move- 
ment (civil or military) which fortune often provides could not be pur- 
chased, etc. —mplacGat has for its object not only xacpév, but oudvoar, 
amutiav, and Tootrov ovdév. —18. bAws = in fine. — 39. 20. TadtTa 
and tottwy, of course, refer to the harmonious co-operation of the 
Greeks and their distrust of despots and barbarians mentioned above : 
now these things have all been sold out till the market is as it were ex- 
hausted, and in exchange for these there have been inported things by 
which Greece has been ruined and made sick. The figure of barter 
and sale is carried relentlessly through, and Greece ruined and sick 
unto death — GREECE (observe the emphatic position of 7 ‘E\\ds) is 
the victim. — 22. {fdos...yéXws...pioros, i. e. envy of those whom 
our ancestors hated (€uicovr), laughter at that which was then 
deemed most grievous and dreadful (yaderdrarov), and hatred, per- 
haps punishment, not of the criminals, but of the good citizen who 
exposed them. The three clauses in answer to the question here are 
carefully set over against the three which answer the question in 
§ 37. The picture of moral degeneracy is all the blacker for being 
painted on so bright a background ; and the climax is reached in 
any country when the leading men envy those who have grown rich 
by corruption, laugh when they unblushingly confess the bribe, and, 
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instead of punishing iniquity, visit their anger and indignation upon 
those who bring it to light ; and if the people love or are willing to 
have it so, their ruin is inevitable. —24. qprytat, result (lit. depend) 
Jrom. —40. 25. copatev. The student hardly need be informed 
that this is the regular word for men in the military sense.—27. viv 
dmaou, k. tT. X., a// the Greek states now possess in greater number 
and abundance than they then did by far. 

41. P. 41, 1. 4. mpoobetobe, you have no need of my testimony in 
addition (mpoc-) to that of your own senses. — 6. ypappara here = 
inscriptions. — 7. KatéBevro.. eis axpotrodiy, which they inscribed on 
a bronze column and deposited in the Acropolis. For this use of eis, 
where we say on and in, see note § 27; C. 704; G.191, N. 6; H. 618 a; 
Mady. 79. —42. 9. gyotv, it suys, sc. the inscription, ypduyara. 
—9. Zedelrys, of Zelea, a town of Mysia in Asia Minor, mentioned 
by Homer. J7. II. 824. Cf. 1. 17 below. — dtipos, sc. éorw, let 
him be outlawed. Jt is a civil technic, and the sense in which it is 
here used is explained below, § 44, and is thus stated by Whiston : 
let him be an outlaw, i. e. let him lose all the benefits which, though 
a foreigner, he would have had at Athens by the jus gentiwm, or in- 
ternational law, and those to which, according to Aischines (Cont. 
Ctes. 259), he was entitled as a proxenus of Athens, —12. 6tu... 
Hyayev. He was sent into Peloponnesus by Artaxerxes to stir up a 
war against Athens. — 43. 14. tls qv 108’, what must have been the 
sentiment. moré as usual adds emphasis to the question. The time 
is denoted by rére. —15. 4 th TO agiwpa, or rather what their con- 
scious worth. Kennedy and Heslop render agiwua, dignity. Whiston 
renders it spirit, but very properly adds, that ‘‘the word is almost 
untranslatable here. It implies a spirit of self-respect by which they 
were induced to expect and demand (jé(ovv) from themselves certain 
actions and principles as alone worthy of their position.” See also 
Grote, VI. 233, note. —16. Zedelrnv...80dA0v Bactréas.. Stakovav. 
These are all circumstances which distinguish the case from the cor- 
ruption of the present day at Athens and make it the more remarkable 
that the Athenians should have punished it with such severity. — 
20. drlpovs is plural because it follows airév cai yévos (himself and 
family) and agrees with both, while éxpév is singular because it pre- 
cedes them, and agrees only with a’rév. ariwous takes the gender of 
airév. C. 490, 497; G. 138, N. 2; H.511.— 44. 21. totro 8’ éoriv, 
and this is not the atiuia commonly so called (which one would usually 
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call by that name). — 22. trav A@nvalwv Koay, emphatic by posi- 
tion: ATHENIAN franchises. — 23. aX’ ev tots hovikois, but it is 
written in the laws relating to murder defining (lit. respecting) the 
persons for whom he (the lawgiver) docs not allow prosecution for mur- 
der: *‘and,” says he, *‘let him die an outlaw.” The argument is: 
the dryuia to which Arthmius was condemned could not be mere pri- 
vation of civil rights, — what punishment would that have been to a 
man of Zelea?—nay (dX), he became driwos in the sense in which the 
word is used in the govexot vduor, viz. out of the pale of all law, so 
that he could be slain with impunity. So the orator explains him- 
self in the following clause : this then is what he means, that he who 
has killed a person of this class (armov) is clear of bloodgwiltiness. 
The passage has occasioned much discussion, and the readings differ 
considerably in different editions. 

P. 42, 1. 3. pr) tot00” trodkapBdvovory. This participial clause 
contains the condition : if they had not habitually cherished (imperf. 
part.) this opinion, sc. that they must care for the safety of all the 
Greeks, and not merely of Athens. — 4. ovtw...@07€...tovety, with 
such severity that they even made them stelites, that is, branded them on 
pillars. The familiar distinction between coddfew and Timwpetobar, as 
drawn by Aristotle, viz. that the former is chastisement for the refor- 
mation of the person chastised, while the latter is punishment for the 
sake of the law and the state, is not always observed, and here both 
words are used for emphasis. —46. 7. od yap ovtTas, Kk. T. X., for 
you do not feel so towards such things as these nor towards anything 
else. —9. eltrw, shall I tell you? lit. may 1? Between adda rds 
and elzw most of the MSS. and some editions insert two or three 
lines which = omits, and which, as they manifestly disturb the con- 
nection, are omitted in this and in the majority of editions. 

EK TOY TPAMMATEIOY ANATITNOQOZKEI. These words, 
found in many MSS. and most editions (in some bracketed), doubt- 
less proceeded from some copyist who did not understand the imme- 
diately preceding context, and who supposed that here Demosthenes 
read, or had read by the clerk, some document containing the resolu- 
tions, or the measures recommended by the orator. But this does not 
accord with the preceding ew, which in that case should have been 
Aé€Ew, nor with the fact that these recommendations follow in § 70 
seqq.; nor indeed dves the connection require this or any other inser- 
tion. The reproof which the orator proceeds to administer to the 
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blindness and self-complacency of his countrymen, and the bribery 
of too many of them, is sufficient to explain the hesitation and the 
fear of their displeasure with which he introduces it. 

E. Reproof of their blindness and self-complacency in regard to 
Philip, and the readiness of too many to receive his bribes (47 —52), 

47-52. You FOOLISHLY FLATTER YOURSELVES THAT YOU CAN 
OVERCOME PHILIP EVEN MORE EASILY THAN YOU DID THE LACEDA- 
MONIANS. Bur EVERYTHING HAS CHANGED AND ADVANCED SINCE 
THAT TIME, AND NOTHING SO MUCH AS THE MODE OF CARRYING ON 
Wak. THEN THE CAMPAIGN LASTED ONLY FOUR OR FIVE MONTHS. 
Now PHILIP MAKES NO DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SUMMER AND WIN- 
TER. BrstpES THE LACEDHMONIANS NEVER THOUGHT OF BUYING 
AN ADVANTAGE OR A CONQUEST, WHEREAS PHILIP ACCOMPLISHES 
MOST OF HIS ENDS BY THE HELP OF HIRELINGS AND TRAITORS. 

47. 10. totvuv, well then, if you wish, I will tell you. —11. dpa, 


ef. § 20, et passim. —15. Spws...dvnpracOn, yet our state resisted 
even them and was not destroyed (swept away). — 16. amavrav, while 


everything, so to speak (= almost everything), has made great progress. 
—18. ov8tv Hyotpar théov, J do not think anything has changed and 
advanced more than the methods of carrying on war. — 48. 19. mpa- 
Tov pev is correlative to dé, 1. 24: in the first place, the comparative 
shortness of the campaign, and, secondly, the simplicity of the people 
who never thought of buying a victory—both necessitate correspond- 
ing changes in our action. — 20. dakotw. See note Phil. 1. 23, — 
Tavtas Tovs dAdous, and «wll the other Greeks. —21. tértapas pivas, 
k. T. d., for four months or five, just in the season. Compare Thu- 
eydides’s history of the very war here referred to, 1]. 47; ITI. 1, et al. 
With rhv wpaiay, Franke compares Or. Contr. Dion. § 33: évratéa 
5° érvdnunoavras mapaxerud few eder kal mepysevew Thy wpaiav. — 22. ép- 
Badsvras dv, would invade and ravage the country with heavy armed 
soldiers and national troops and then retire homewards again. — 
24, ovTw...moditiKas, and so old-fashioned were they or rather so 
national in their ways. modtruKes, like roXcrexots, 1. 28, is opposed to 
that which is foreign, and here especially to the employment of merce- 
naries (€évous, }). 43, 1. 6), which had become so common in the time of 
Demosthenes ; the former might be rendered Athenian, as the latter 
might be rendered Spartan. — 25. xpypatev. Kennedy compares 
the old lines of Ennius : 


Non cauponantes bellum sed belligerantes 
Ferro, non auro, vitam cernamus utrique. 
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P. 43, 1. 1. vopipdy tiva, but the war which they carried on was 
legitimate as it were and open. twa is an apology for the use of the 
epithet véucmor as applied to war. —49, 2. 8H ov, doubtless: but now 
you see doubtless that the traitors have caused the most of owr disasters, 
and that nothing is done in fuir field or fight. —rovs mpo8dras, k.T.X., 
is opposed to o¥d€ xpnudrwr, k. T. d., and ovdey ex mapardéews (in 
battle array) to vipuimor...mdenov. — 6. idrods...€€vovs opposed to 
omNitats Kai modcTiKois oTparevuagy, p. 42, |. 23, and governed by 
eEnpTjoOa with orpardmedoy as an appositive : and you hear of Philip 
marching where he pleases, not...but by attaching to himself skirmish- 
ers, cavalry, archers, mercenaries, —an army of that sort. é&nprjcbat 
is somewhat contemptuous ; compare our hangers-on. — 50. 7. er 
tovrots, at the head of such troops as those. Westermann and Franke 
take these words in the sense, which is frequent (and possible here), 
of, besides this, preterea. —8. vorotvras. The reader must have be- 
come familiar with our orator’s fondness for this word to express the 
moral and political state of his countrymen, and especially their dis- 
sensions among themselves (év abrois). Cf. § 12 above; De Cor. 45, 
et passim. Heslop renders: suffering from internal disorders. — 
10. émotyoas. Cf. note § 17.— Kal ciwmea, and I pass over the fact 
that there is no difference between summer and winter, neither is there 
any season whatever exempt during which he rests (intermits). — pos 
and xetpava would regularly be nom. and subject of duapépec, but for 
emphasis they are attracted into the principal clause, and made the 
object of cw7&.—51. 12. pévror is not adversative here, but affirma- 
tive, like wév 679 (which is the reading here in some MSS.) = certainly 
then. This is the primitive meaning of the word = pév ro. See Lex.: 
certainly then, knowing these things all of you and taking them into con- 
sideration, you ought not, ete. With the pair eldédras kal Noyefomevous 
here compare évOvunfeinre kai Noyicawbe, Phil. I. 31, et passim. — 
14. edqPaayv, simplicity, both of morals in not using bribes, and of 
warfare in their citizen soldiery and short campaigns. — 15. éktpa- 
xnrobFvar, plunge headlong into ruin. The figure, which is too 
bold to be preserved in English, is drawn from a horse throwing his 
rider over his head. Cf. Xen. Oyr., I. 4. 8: 6 trmos mimrer eis y6- 
vata, Kal uuKpov Kakeivoy é€erpaxyducev. The figure is carried out in 
BXérovras. The word is also used, especially in the passive, in the 
sense of breaking the neck (Aristoph., Nw. 1501, et al.), and Rehdantz 
explains the metaphor thus here. Compare, however, Ol. Il. 9: 
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avexairice, and De Cor. 138: trockeNigew. —16. ws ek mAelorov, as 
long beforehand as possible. For ws with the superl. see C. 553; 
Cu. 631; H. 664. For é« with words denoting time, see note Phil. 
I. 1: €k ro mapedn\vOdr0s xpivov.—17. Strws olKobev, k. T. X., see- 
ing to it that he does not stir from home, and by no means (ovxt) en- 
gage with him in aw decisive battle. The figure is well preserved 
in Heslop’s rendering : and not close with him in mortal struggle. 
The omission of the connective increases the vividness. —52. 20. dv 
wep = if only. Al. dvtep. — 21. H Htors, one of the many advan- 
tages, subject of bmdpyer. — 22. As...1rodAHV, much of which. — 
23. &AAa pupla, The connective omitted. Render: and a thousand 
others. — ets 8€ &yova is carefully and emphatically contrasted with 
mpos ev modenov, 1. 19: for (lit. towards) a war...but for (lit. into) a 
battle. The prepositions are chosen to suit the nouns, though the 
obvious distinction cannot be expressed in concise and idiomatic Eng- 
lish. Compare eis ra mpdypuara and mpos ro’s Noyous, Ol. ILI. 1. 

F. The duty and necessity of punishing the agents and hirelings 
of Philip illustrated by numerous examples (53-62). 

53-62. IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO CONQUER YOUR ENEMIES ABROAD 
TILL YOU PUNISH THEIR MINISTERS AT HOME. LOOK AT THE SAD 
HISTORY OF OLYNTHUS, OF ERETRIA, OF OREUS; AND SEE THE FA- 
TAL CONSEQUENCES OF LISTENING TO TRAITORS IN PREFERENCE TO 
PATRIOTIC ADVISERS. 

53. 25. Od povov...od8€...aAAd, and you must not only cherish 
habitually these sentiments and not only oppose him constantly by deeds, 
the deeds of war, but on calculation and on principle you must begin 
to hate those among you who advocate his cause. The force of pévor 
extends to the second clause (ov6é) as in De Cor. 2 and 107, and often. 
— piojoa is what is sometimes called an ingressive aorist, like teyu- 
cav, § 23, and dp&acr, 24 = begin to hate, conceive hatred. puocjoae 
enim est odiwm concipere, uce odisse, Franke. ‘yeryvwoKxew and apv- 
vet@at, on the contrary, express continued action. 

54. P. 44, 1.5. od Suvqcerbe. The inability which the orator 
foresees is, of course, a moral inability, as the next clause shows. 
The other MSS. add ovdé Bovdece, which is omitted by = and most 
of the recent editions. — 7. ph te Satponoyr, that some supernatural 
power is driving the state to ruin. The editors generally render 7 
Satudviov, some evil genius or evil spirit ; and to this there is no objec- 
tion, perhaps, if it only be remembered how different an idea the 
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words suggested to the old Greeks from that which we associate with 
the words evil spirit. In classic Greek daruédvov may mean a hostile 
fate or a vengeful providence, but never exactly, as in N. T., an evil 
spirit. See as an illustration the use of the word in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia and Plato’s Apology. See also L. & S. Lex. —8. wore 
Aowdopias, k. T.A., that for calumny, for envy, for jest, for any cause 
whatever that may strike your fancy, you bid hirelings speak. — ov8 
dv apvnbetev ws ovk. C. 713d; Cu. 617, Obs. 3; G. 283, 6; H. 838. 
—55. 12. kal odxt...8evdv, and tis, bad as it is, is not by any means 
the worst, lit. not yet at all bad, se. in comparison with what yet 
remains to be said. — 14. tovrots, these men, e. g. Aischines and 
Philocrates, particularly A’schines, whom he had recently prosecuted 
for misconduct of the embassy. Cf. De Fal. Leg., and Introd. p. 112. 
— 56. 18. “Hoav év Odtvbw, there were in Olynthus some of the pub- 
lic men (those engaged in the affairs of state) who were Philip's crea- 
tures, and who served him in everything, and some who were on the 
patriotic side (the side of the public good) and labored to save their 
fellow-citizens from slavery. —®.Xtarmov is gen of the possessor after 
fioav, and rod Bedricrou is substantially the same. — 22. av mpodo- 
Gévrwv, gen. abs. denoting the cause: by whose betrayal Olynthus was 
destroyed. lasthenes, who was commander of cavalry, betrayed six 
hundred men into an ambuscade, and Olynthus soon after fell into 
the hands of Philip. Cf. § 66 below ; De Cor. 48; Fals. Leg. 266 ; 
Thirl. His. II. 109, Amer. ed. — 24. kal 87’ fv, kt. A, and who, 
while the city still existed, were slandering and calumniating the pa- 
triotic counsellors to such a degree that the people of Olynthus were 
persuaded even to banish Apollonides. This Apollonides afterwards 
became an Athenian citizen. Some question has arisen as to the 
meaning of éxBadeiv, and the treatment of Apollonides, in regard to 
which see Heslop ad loc., and Thirl. IT. 109, 110. 

57. P. 45, 1.1. 1d os rotro, this habit of listening to traitors 
and enemies of the state. — 3. émeaSi) amaddayévtos, when, after 
Plutarch and his mercenaries were gotten rid of, the people was in pos- 
session of the city and of Porthnius, some were for bringing the govern- 
ment over to you and others to Philip. The imperfect (jyov) denotes 
attenvpt or desire. Plutarch, tyrant of Eretria, was at first supported 
by the Athenians, but proving faithless to them in the battle at Ta- 
myne (B. C. 354), was afterwards expelled by Phocion. —6. dkotov- 
tes 8€ TovTav, and listening to the latter for the most part rather (than 
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to the former). Al. 7& moNQG, “Gdov Sé ra wdvTa, in most things or 
rather in everything. —7. tedevtavtes, finally. —58. 9. Kal ydp Tot, 
Jor you know. — 6 vippaxos adrois, their ally, said in irony. Cf. 
§ 33 above ; De Or. 295; Grote, XI. 622.—12. kal peta Tatra, 
and since that he has expelled them (the Evetrian democracy) twice 
Jrom the country, when at length they wished to save themselves, se. 
from the tyrants by the help of the Athenians. —14. tére pév...md- 
Aw 8€, then (= once)...and again. —59. 16. ta& joa implies that 
he passes over the many, that is, the most of the facts, and mentions 
only a few. —Piuoribys. Cf. § 33 above ; De Cor. 48; Grote, XI. 
621. — 17. emparre Pitiaw, was intriguing for Philip. —18. otmep 
viv, the very persons who now have possession of the government. — 
19. tat’, sc. that they were partisans of Philip. — Evpatos, a pupil 
of Plato, was recommended by him to Perdiccas of Macedon, whose 
minister he was for some years. Heslop. —21. 8rws éedOepor, sc. 
érpattev, was laboring that. Cf. mpatrovres dws, § 56.— 60. 24. éve- 
Setgev, indicted him. The technical term for a criminal process. Cf. 
Dic. Antig., "Eviecéis. —27. Kai xoprnyov...kal mputavevdpevor, with 
Philip for their choragus and their prytanis. These words, so full 
of meaning in the literary, civil, and religious life of the Athe- 
nians, and so well understood by classical scholars, have no exact 
equivalents in English ; paymaster and president perhaps come as 
near to them as any. ap €xeivov follows mpuTavevowevo. in many 
MSS. and editions : directed (inspired) from him. 

61. P. 46, 1.4. drorupravica, and cudgelling THEM to death. The 
allusion is borrowed from the beating of the tympanum. Observe 
the change of tense; the aid to Euphreus should have been a con- 
tinued, the eudgelling of the traitors a finished action. — tov 8’ émurh- 
Serov, but they said that HE deserved to suffer this, and they rejoiced at 
it. Sie Latine idoneus pro dignus. Schaefer. —6. ot pév én’, they 
with all the liberty of action they desired. — katexkevatovto, and were 
arranging for the execution of the plot. — 9. tov Evdpatov. Cf. note 
on Oépos, § 50. — For the plural pepvnpeévor after et tus, see C. 496 ; Cu. 
362; G. 135, 3; H. 514a.—10. wote and pty are both followed 
by the indic. to express the fact definitely as a fact. —11. tovotrov 
... mpoo.ovtos, a/though an evil of such magnitude was approaching. 
—12. prgat dovyv. Compare rwmpere vocem in Latin, and in Eng- 
lish, break silence. —12. Stackevacdpevor, fully prepared for action, 
13. ot modé€uron, the enemy, —always in a military 
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sense. —14. of pev Hpivovto. Cf. jyov, § 57: some were for resist- 
ing, others for betraying the city. —15. ot pév, the latter rule and 
exercise despotic power. —16—18. Tovs TOTe...amoKtelvaytes, having 
banished some and put to death others of those who at that time were 
so eagerly saving themselves and ready to do anything whatever to 
Euphreus. —19. éeivos, noble man that he was, See Lex. and Gr. 

G. The lesson of wisdom and duty to Athens, and the necessity of 
immediate, united, vigorous action (63-76). 

63—76. LEARN WISDOM FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHERS. BE 
WILLING TO HEAR THE TRUTH, AND DO YOUR DUTY BEFORE IT IS 
TOO LATE. FIRST PREPARE MONEY, SHIPS, TROOPS FOR YOUR OWN 
DEFENCE; SEND SUPPLIES TO YOUR ARMY IN THE CHERSONESE ; 
THEN SEND AMBASSADORS TO PELOPONNESUS, TO RHODES, TO CHIOS, 
TO ALL THE GREEKS, YES, AND THE BARBARIANS ; AND INVITE 
THEM TO UNITE WITH YOU AGAINST PHILIP. 

63. P. 46, 1. 24. #Svov...exav, gen. with rot after aitiov : of their 
being more favorably disposed towards the advocates of Philip than to 
the advocates of their own interests, — 25. 8iep kal trap’ ipiv. This 
is the orator’s answer (as usual) to his own question : just the same 
which exists among you, namely, that, etc. —27. mpds xapv, to please 
their hearers. — Ta yap mpdypata. Another instance of attraction 
from the subordinate into the principal clause for the sake of em- 
phasis : to consider the state how it shall be preserved. Cf. Evpatov, 
§ 61, et passim. 

P. 47, 1. 1. ot 8...cupmpatrovow, while the others (their oppo- 
nents) are co-operating with Philip in the very advice by which they 
please their hearers. — 64. 3. elodépav, k. tT. A. The brevity of the 
original can hardly be preserved or even imitated in English. The 
omission of the of wév (the patriot orators), which would be the regular 
antithesis of the of 6é (the venal orators) in each alternate clause, 
links the clauses into one rapid, compact sentence, in which not only 
the connective but the subject is left to be understood ; in short, it 
is a kind of doubly condensed asyndeton : called for a war-tax, but 
THEY said there was no need of it; for war and mistrust, but THEY 
for keeping the peace, till they were caught in the snare ; everything 
else in the same way methinks, not to go into particulars ; in short, the 
one party were continually giving advice at which the people would be 
pleased, the other by which they would be saved. — 8. wodda 8é kal, 
k. T. A., and in many cases at last also did the people give way, not so 
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much either from complaisance or through ignorance, but quietly sub. 
mitting because they thought they were ruined in their main interests, 
or, when they believed that all was lost. —65. 11. vh tov Ala kal 
tov AmddAw. Homer's heroes swear by the three principal deities, 
Zeus, Apollo, and Athene, in a great emergency : and verily by all 
that is sacred I fear that this will be Your experience when upon reflec- 
tion you see that you can do nothing. —15. kodaxelq...PidtrTov, 
in flattery of (= out of complaisance to) Philip. Al. Piiirrw. — 
66. 15. Kady y of moAXol, w beautiful return, indeed, have the people 
of Vreus now received |! — 20. Bovdebovei ye, yes, they are slaves, sub- 
ject to the lash and the slaughter. ‘‘Compare this with the choicest 
of Mr. Burke's invectives of derision and pity upon the same subject, 
— the sufferings of those who made peace with regicide France, —and 
acknowledge the mighty effect of relying upon a single stroke to pro- 
duce a great effect, if you have the master hand to give it.” Lord 
Brougham’s Inaugural Discourse at Glasgow, quoted by Whiston. — 
21. Kadas, beautifully did he spare the Olynthians !—67. 23. pwpta. 
The asyndeton which began with the previous section still continues. 
— 24. Kaxas Bovdevopévous, and while taking evil counsel...to think: 
you inhabit a city of such greatness that you will suffer nothing serious 
whatever may happen. There is no MS. authority for under, but the 
best editors insert it as required by Greek usage. 

68. P. 48, 1. 3. vi rov Ala, yes, to be sure! for we ought to have 
done SO AND so and not to have done so. vh tov Alia can hardly be 
rendered into good English. Whiston renders: but so it is by Zeus ; 
Kennedy : ‘however —”; Vomel: Hercule vero. — 4. moda by, 
many things might the Olynthians mention now, which, if they had 
Soreseen at the time, they would not have been ruined, many things 
the people of Oreus. The reader must often have observed our orator’s 
fondness for such rhetorical repetitions, making an impression some- 
what like a refrain in verse. Cf. xad#v, § 66; ov, 34 and 32. — 
69. 7. @ddAa tl. The answer is self-evident, viz. none; but it is 
also illustrated and enforced by the apt and striking simile which fol- 
lows. — 8. tws av waH{ynTat, so long as the vessel may perchance be 
safe (or may be kept safe). The passive of this verb is generally used 
in the sense, to be safe, to be well ; but it is in the subj. with a, and 
I can hardly agree with Smead and the commentators generally that 
“it has precisely the sense of the adj. with the copula, as below, 
eouev ogo.” It suggests more the idea of a process (not merely a state), 
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and in this mood and with ad the further idea of contingency. — 
dv te pettov, whether the vessel be larger or smaller. This clause 
meets and answers the notion above that Athens is too great a city to 


be destroyed. — 9. téte is emphatic, and opposed to émeday dé: 
THEN, and not when the sea has already overpowered it.—10. é€fs, 
in turn. —11. okoreio ar, to be on the watch. — pataros f orovdy. 


The omission of the copula intensifies the conclusion : vain the effort! 
Hardly allowable in English discourse, but not uncommon in Greek. 
—70. 13. kal introduces the application of the simile, as in OZ. I. 
11; III. 18; Phil. 1. 40; and row emphasizes it, as otrws does in 
Ol. 1.11: and we accordingly while we are sufe. The orator inge- 
niously expresses the contingency in the illustration, éws dy cwfnrar, 
but here suggests no doubt of the present safety of the state, and 
even goes on to magnify its resources and its dignity (agiwua, see 
note § 43).—15. ti movmpev. Instead of the formal application and 
conclusion which the hearer expects, the orator, with an art which 
has been much admired, or rather under a patriotic impulse which 
seems natural andirrepressible, breaks out with, what shall we do? as 
if that were the question which already filled the minds and hearts 
of his hearers, and which they had long been wishing to ask. — 
méda...KaOntat, some one sitting here this long time would be glad to 
ask. We should make the participle the principal verb in English, 
and the verb a descriptive participle or substantive = some one of 
my hearers has been long wishing to ask. —16. éyd vi Av, yes, in- 
deed, and I will tell you, and will move a resolution also, so that if 
you will you shall vote it ; that is, he is ready to do just what in the 
beginning of his second Philippie he complains that the leading ora- 
tors will not, viz. take the responsibility, be not only an orator but a 
statesman, and not only tell the people what to do but put them in 
the way of doing it. —18. adtro\ mparov, sc. before exhorting others. 
avroi opposed to Tovs GAXous, 1. 23. — 20. A€éyw, J mean. — 21. Hpiv 
ye, we Athenians at least must contend for liberty ; it is due to our 
antecedents and our ancestry. — 25. tpéoBas. After mpéoBers, most 
of the other MSS. and &, by a later hand, add: eds IleNomdévyycor, 
eis ‘Pddov, eis Xiov, ws Baciiéa Néyw (ovdE yap TOV exelvy TUUPEpOVTwY 
agdéornxe TO wh ToUTOY mdvTa KaTaoTpéWacOar): send ambassadors to 
Peloponnesus, to Rhodes, to Chios, to the king, I say (for it is not for- 
eign to his interests even to prevent this man from conquering every- 
thing). The passage is Demosthenic ; but Becker has omitted it in 
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his stereotype edition, whose text we generally follow. — 27. et 8€ 
py, but if not, that you may at least delay operations (lit. introduce 
delays in the operations). 

72. P. 49, 1. 2. rotr’, this, sc. delay, is not useless, because the war 
is with an individual man (who may die), not with the strength 
of a collected state (whose perpetuity does not depend on the life of 
one man). —3. at mépvort mperPeiar, nor (useless were) those last 
year’s missions and complaints upon which I and my excellent friend 
there Polyeuctus...went about the Peloponnesus. — karryyoptar, sc. 
against Philip: mpeoBetac cal karqyopiae are a kind of hendiadys (one 
thing expressed by two words) — hence @s mepij\Oouev may be said of 
both. As to these embassies of Demosthenes and others, see Introd., 
p- 115; isch. con. Ctes., 97; Dem. De Cor., 79. Polyeuctus and 
Hegesippus were political friends of Demosthenes. Hegesippus is 
supposed to have been the real author of the Oration De Haloneso ; 
and Polyeuctus is named (Arrian. I. 10. 7) with Demosthenes and Ly- 
curgus among those whom Alexander required to be given up into his 
hands. — 6. Kal éroujoapey, and thereby caused him. —'73. od pev- 
rou Aéyw, J do not mean, however, that we exhort others while we are 
not willing to do anything that is necessary for ourselves. — Ga Tots 
pév, but I say that we ought, in the first place (uév), to send money to 
the troops in the Chersonese, and do whatever else they require, and get 
ourselves in readiness, and then (6é) convoke, bring together, instruct, 
admonish the rest of the Greeks. —17. tatr éott, such are the duties 
of a state possessing a dignity (note, § 43) such as belongs to you. — 
74.19. XKadxvSéas, of Chalcis in Eubcea. — 20. arodpacer bar, and 
so you will escape the trouble, lit. run away from it like a slave from 
his task. — 21. ayarnrdév yap, for it is enough for them if they are 
saved each one of them for themselves. For the construction and mean- 
ing of this word see O/. III. 30.— 22. GAN spiv, nay (cf. adrAd, § 19), 
you must do this ; to you your uncestors bequeathed this honor which 
they won with many and great perils. Compare the closing paragraph 
of the third Olynthiac, § 36, where a participle takes the place of the 
first verb (€xt#cavro): pera mod\NGv Kal Katey Kwdiyvwv KTyTAMEVOL 
xatédXurov. The adverbial element, wera moANGv kal weyddov Kwdvvur, 
qualifies both the verbs: it cost them many and great perils to trans- 
mit as well as to acquire it. —75. 24. e& 8’ 6 Botderar, k. T. A., Dut 
if each one of us shall sit down seeking what he wishes and inquiring 
how he shall avoid doing anything for himself, in the first place, he 
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will never find those who will do it for hiin, and then, besides, I fear 
that there will come upon us the necessity of doing all at once every- 
thing that we do not wish. — ov8& ph wo8’ cipy. C. 627; Cu. 620; 
G. 257; H. 845. —8éSouKa Stas py. C. 625; Cu. 616, Obs. 3; 
G. 218; H. 742 a. — dvdyxy trovetv. See the same construction, OU. 
I. 15, where also the same fear is expressed in similar language. 

76. P. 50, 1. 4. éravop0wlfvar...yryvopevov, and I think that even 
now our affairs might yet be retrieved if these things were done. The 
condition is expressed (with less contingency) by the participle, and 
the conclusion by the infinitive with dv. —6. deyérw, pres. imper., 
let him at once come forward and give it (lit. let him be doing it forth- 
with). —8 tt 8’ tpiv. The oration, like so many others, concludes 
with a prayer for the blessing of heaven upon their deliberations : 
and I pray all the gods that your determination, whatever it shall be, 
may have a happy issue. This longest and most effective of all the 
popular orations of Demosthenes occupies only a little more than 
twenty pages in the Greek text, and only fifteen in Kennedy’s trans- 
lation. It might easily have been delivered within the time (two 
hours) which Hon. Charles Francis Adams, in his recent address at 
the Commencement of Amherst College, declared should be the ex- 
treme limit of any oration or argument that would be effective. 
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